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03 90. ANNUM } Vou. XIIL, No. 1.—Wuoun No. 316. 


REVIEW OF 7TH N. ¥. REGIMENT ON BOWTON COMMON, 
We present on this page a fine picture drawn expressly for the 
Pictorial by Mr. Hill, representing the review of the famous 7th 
regiment of New York, Col. Duryea, on Boston Common, one of 
the events of last month, The infantry of the regiment is repre- 
sented drawn up in line and presenting arms to the reviewing 
officer and staff. On the right is the magnifiqent regimental band 
whose appearance and performances excited so mach enthusiasm, 
with their drum-major attired in the gorgeous and conspicuous 
style of the French service. In the rear of the regiment is a do- 
tachment of our volunteer cavalry, and beyond extends the lower 
part of the Common, the trees on the Charles Street mall termin- 
ating the view. We have no hesitation in declaring that a finer 
body of troops than the 7th regiment never appeared upon parade. 
The combined movements of this noble corps may fairly challenge 
comparison with those of any body of regulars even in the world. 
The reason is obvious: their duty is.a pleasure and pride, and 


they devote as much time to military exercises as if they were |: 


Ne man is permitted to appear 
until he has been subjected to a rigid drill for months, 
to im his manual, facings and marching. Thorough 


soldiers are they all, and gentlemen too, winning consideration in 
private as well as distinction im public, Their visit to this city 
will long be remembered as « most agreeable event in the annale 
of our military, and the reminisseness of our citizens at large. 
They added greatly to the splendor of the patriotic demonstration 
of the 17th of Jane, and received soldierly welcome during their 
too brief stay. We have morethan once taken occasion to ex- 
press our gratification at these military visite. They are of great 
social importance as binding closér the ties of brotherhood which 
connect the people of one section with another, giving a stimulus to 
patriotic feelings, and deepening the interest felt by all right-mind- 
ed men in that organization which has been termed the right arm 
of our defence. It is a fortunate thing for this country that its 
military spirit is so well kept up by the young men who are com- 
ing forward on the field of action, for until human nature under- 
goes a radical change, military and civil organizations must co- 
exist among us, so long as thére-are laws to be enforced, and pro- 
: perty and life to be protected against “malice domestic” and 
“foreign levy.” ‘Phat military fiitce teust be kept up, none but 
shall exist. The sentfment of 2 free people is decidedly opposed 


to a large standing army, a4 fraught with almost incaleulable evil. 
But a volunteer militia directly represents the people. Ite mom- 
bers do not isolate themselves from the body of their fellow-citi- 
sens, They have fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, wives and 
homes, in a word, the domestic altar, to guard against internal 
and external violence. Above all mercenary considerations, their 
only incentive is a desire to serve their country in her need faith- 
fully and well. Their service ended, they are peacefully absorbed 
into the bosom of the community. It is true that the military are 
seldom called upon to do actual service, but this is no argument 
against the necessity of the military. It is as a preventive force 
that the institution is valuable. Turbulent spirits, ferocious ene- 
mies to law and order, hesitate to commit overt acts while con- 
scious that a moment’s warning will bring trained and disciplined 
troops to the support of law and order, on the requisition of the 
civil authorities. Treason but matters impotent menaces against 
the government so long as citizen-soldiers are organized and pre- 
pared to support it. It is fortumate that public sentiment power- 
fully sustains the voluntary militix svstem of this country, and 
that nothing has ever occurred to Weaken the reliance justly placed 
upon it. The military now are moré-popular than ever. 
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WEST POIn? CADE: 


THE TURNS OF FORTUNE'S WHEEL. 


BY MAJOR BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


CHAPTER L 


THE END AND THE BEGINNING. 

MeERRILy, merrily pealed the Christmas chimes from the bells 
of old Trinity, as if to proclaim throughout the good city of New 
York that the year eighteen hundred and fifteen was near its close. 
In many a genial gatherifig were those peals echoed by merry 
laughter, and even the inmates of those gloomy gaols which then 
disfigured the Park, rejoiced, for they knew that on the morrow 
their cells would be irradiated by the hospitable light of good 
cheer. Yet the grim head of death peeps throngh every garland 
of flowers, and in one mansion those mrerry chimes sounded like a 
funeral knell. 

It was one of those spacious, substantial brick edifices, which 
yet grace the lower extremity of the “commercial metropolis,” 
and which were then the abodes of those merchant princes who 
now inhabit broad avenues and high-minded streets far away. No 
expense had been spared in its constraction, nor had the furniture 
been selected with a niggardly hand. Costly paintings decked the 
parlor walls ; the curtains were of the heaviest damask ; massive 
plate loaded the broad side-board, and the contents of richly-cut 
decanters in the pantry gave evidence of a valuable stock of wines. 

Yet one chamber was furnished in an antiquated, common 
manner, and there lay the owner of all—John Spencer—on his 
bed of death. Threescore years had passed since he, a poor lad, 
had come to the city to make his fortune. He had succeeded. 
Step after step had the errand-boy advanced, until the house of 
John Spencer and Son now ranked among the first in the commer- 
cial world, and sought in vain for new fields in which to speculate. 
He was passing rich in hands, and houses, and ships, and mer- 
chandise, yet what did all this avail him, as the fearful shadow of 
the dark banner of the great balancer of accounts flapped before 
him! All his schemes for money-making had vanished like bub- 
bles on the water, and there was no expression of hope—either of 
regained health on earth or of peace beyond the grave—in his 
glassy eyes. 

To and fro in the chamber, like a caged hyena, strode the dying 
man’s eldest son, partner and namesake, waiting for the moment 
when he would no longer haye to add “junior” to his signature. 
He was a short, thin man, with scanty chestnut-colored locks upon 
his pointed head, and a bland smile ever upon his countenance, 
which ill accorded with the cold, shrewd glances of his gray eyes, 
or the compressed rigidity of his bloodless lips. Dressed in a 
thread-bare black suit, with a clumsily-tied white neck-cloth, he 
was the impersonation of money-getting, no matter how, if legally. 
Business tact was the cardinal virtue of his narrow mind, and 
wealth constituted his only happiness. He was training his son 
to walk in the same path. 

Perhaps it was well for him that he could thus find enjoyment 
in contemplating the balance-sheet of the firm of “John Spencer 
& Son,” for he could certainly derive none from the society of his 
wife. Truc, she had brought him a fortune, but she was a sad 
vixen ; and as she sat in that chamber of death, holding her infant 
daughter, it was evident that certain financial calculations as to 
the future had full possession of her mental faculties. 

There was one at the sufferer’s bedside, however, watching with 
tender care. No tears glistened in her watch-worn eyes, for 
Martha Gray’s heart was too full to weep, as her mind recalled 
twenty years of honest servitude with him who lay before her. 
She thought of the day when he had brought her from the West- 
chester poorhouse to be the only attendant on himself and his 
bride,—the time when his household goods were naught but the 
simple furniture now around her. Then she thought*of Mrs. 
Spencer’s death,—of the two sons she left,—of the constant efforts 
of Master John to ingratiate himself with papa at the expense of 
Master Herbert,—of the refusal of the latter to adopt any profes- 
sion, save that of a landscape painter,—and then, intruding 
itself, came the thought that the old gentleman but a few 
hours to live. Harsh and severe as he had been, she loved him, 
and her heart was full of the echoes of sulky replies that she had 
given him. What would have been her joy to have felt that she 
was to have new opportunities of service and obedience, and trials 
of her patience and gratitude for him who lay there before her, 
gasping for breath ! 

The sound of the Christmas chimes appeared to arouse him, 
and his eyes kept glancing toward the door, with an expression of 
expectation. At last he made a sign to Martha Gray, who raised 
him in her arms, and propped him up with pillows. His thin, 
ashy lips opened. 

“John,” he feebly called. 

“Here I am, sir,” said the son, stopping his walk and approach- 
ing the bedside. 

“ Your brother Clement ¢” 

“I suppose he is yet in Paris, sir, although I wrote him in 
August that you was ill, and wished him to return.” 

For some moments the dying man remained silent, with his eyes 
closed, and the son resumed his walk. Bat his steps were soon 
arrested by the voice of his father, who appeared to have rallied 
all the expiring energies of his body and migd for a last effort. 
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brother. re now promise me that you Will be liberal to him, and 
that even if he does hot came up to the tettfis 6f my last will, Fou 
will Yet him have enough ; there is enough for both. Martha @ity, 
too,—poor Martha Gray! Let her be made com—” 

But here his voice faltered. He had already entered the dark 
valley of the shadow of death, and sank back, pale and breathless. 
Martha took his hand; it was cold and clammy, but he gave a 
gentle pressure, and the pupils of his sunken eyes seemed to dilate 
as he fixed them on her. 

“ Clement—take care of Clement!” he murmured with difficulty. 
A slight convulsion passed over his rigid features, and all that was 
mortal of the millionaire was hushed in eternal sleep. 

Bursting into tears, Martha Gray knelt at the bedside, but ere 
she had proceeded far in her fervent prayer for the peace of the 
soul just departed, the harsh voice of the systematic mah of busi- 
ness grated upon her ear. 

“ You can remain with the body, Martha, until the ufdertakers 
come. Now, my dear wife, let us go to tea.” And Mr. John 
Spencer—junior ho longer—left the solemn chamber of death, 
accompanied by his wife, and their youngest child, a daughter. 
She alone, poor child, who had never seen death before, wept 
bitterly. 

“Don’t cry, sissy,” said her mother, as they left the room. 
“You can play as loud as you please now, aid I shall get you 
such nice black silk dresses.” 

“No extravagance !” growled John Spencer. But he continued : 
“T suppose that @ great funeral will be expected, though.” 

The sun had not risen the next morning, when a young man 
leaped ashore from the skiff of a pilot-boat at Whitehall landing, 
and hastened to the Spencer house, pale, breathless, speechless. 
It was the youngest son Clement. A glance at the closed blinds 
of the house told him all, and it was with a convulsive shudder 
that he grasped the crape-enveloped knocker. 

“Too late! too late!” exclaimed Martha Gray, as she opened 
the door. 

Her words fell like the clods upon a coffin as they reached the 
young wanderer’s heart. Mechanically he followed her up stairs, 
and there, in that well-remembered chamber, lay his father. No! 
it was but his father’s corpse, covered with a sheet which marked 
its outline. 

Reverentially uncovering the face, Clement Spencer gazed upon 
the well-known lineaments, and pressed his lips to that compressed 
forehead from whence the disembodied spirit had ascended to 
judgment. Alas! those familiar features were settled in the calm 
repose of death, and bitterly did the young man reproach himself 
that he had been absent, although he had immediately left Paris 
on receiving a letter from his brother John (dated in September), 
stating that the health of their father was not very good. 

A footstep aroused him ; it was his brother, evidently not in the 
best of humor. 

“Why, Clem,” he petulantly exclaimed, “what was the use of 
rushing in and tearing up stairs so? You almost frightened Mrs. 
Spencer into a fit. We haven’t had much sleep of late, either.” 

“ When did our poor father die ?”’ asked the sorrow-stricken son. 

“Last night. He wasn’t so very poor, though ; but I’ll tell you 
at once, you don’t get much of it. He had to work too hard for 
his money to leave much for you to spend.” 

Clement gazed at his brother through his tears with a look of 
mingled astonishment and anger. But he at once subdued the 
latter passion, saying : 

“For the sake of him who lies before us, brother John, do not 
thus insult his remains. I ask not his money—nay, I will not 
even burthen you with my presence after his body has been laid in 
the dust. Until then, I beg you not to wound my feelings.” 

John Spencer muttered something which sounded like “ Soft 
soap !”’ then replied aloud : 

“Very well! You'll learn soon enough how things stand. 
Meanwhile, your old sky-parlor is ready, for I expected you yester- 
day. The vessel you came in was reported nearly a week ago by 
one which left Havre the next day, and brought her passenger 
list.” 

“Did father know that I was coming *” 

“Yes!” boldly answered Mr. John Spencer, going to the window 
and gazing through the half-closed blinds into the street. 

“ And I was only a few hours too late!” exclaimed Clement, in 
an agonized tone. Then, taking a fond look at the departed, he 
reverentially re-covered the face, and went up to his old room. 
Everything there reminded him of his lost parent—that austere 
man, whose ambitious desire to make his youngest son a lawyer 
had been disappointed, yet who was too indulgent to thwart the 
young man’s inclination. 

“No, Clem,—you were not expected,” said a well-remembered 
voice, and looking around, he saw Martha Gray. 

“My dear old nurse,” he exclaimed, “how glad I am to see 

“ And I to see you,” replied the honest dame. “But sit down, 
for I have much to tell you.” 

So she told him of his father’s last illness,—of the death-bed 
conversation, and of his brother’s duplicity. He listened in amaze- 
ment, and the recital, while it arrested the falling tears, made his 
his brother, the companion of his youth, and made him a plotting 
fue, seemed a strange and agonizing thought, which, like a fearful 
7, almost shook his faith. 

“Never mind, Clem,” said the old lady ; “I have three thousand 
dollars in the savings’ bank, and half of it shall be yours. + hoes 
came from your father.” 

“Thanks—thanks ” replied the young “I shall not 
require your hard though, for I shave enough of the 


“Jon,” said he, “I fear you have made me migjudge your 


liberal sum given me by my father when J went abroad to supply 


piésent Wants, Md I have an art, dear nurs, dat wil 


me. ” 
Ag ~ aly during which Clement 
his Meals in his room, and saw fio ofte Of ile brother's 
family, excpt Wiis sad-hearted little niece and Martha hen 
came the funeral, with all the pottp (it wealth co purse, 
and the next morning a servant was directed to invite Mf. Clement 
Spencer into the library, “ to hear the will read.” : 

* Please, sir, he’s gone.” ” 

“ What!” exclaimed the mew master of the house. 

“ He went away early this morning, sir, and told the hack-driver 
to take him to the mail-stage office, in Courtlant Street.”’ 

It was even so. The disinherited had gone forth, almost beg- 
Wared, & fresh recruit for the great battle of life. John Spencer, 
left fh the undisturbed possession of his father’s wealth, was on 
the summit 6f fortune’s wheel. 


CHAPTER IL. ssi 
A CHRISTMAS 


Ten years—iong, long passed away aince the time 
chronicled in the preceding chapter, and the shill winds were 
whistling Christmas chitves for the first time in the then infant 
village of Coalboro’, in the interior of Pennsylvania. Never before 
had the withered leaves of winter been checked by human habita- 
tions, as they were whirled through that picturesque dale, and they 
now appeared to give mystic Delphian utterances ere they reached 
the ground. Not merely announcing the presence of winter, but 
rustling welcomes to the busy communities who were peopling the 
hitherto deserted solitude, and beginning to extract from beneath 
its sterile soil “ black diamonds” which would set the frost king 
at defiance. The cold blasts might sweep in mad fury over the 
plains, or eddy through the streets, or moan through the forests, 
yet those who could enjoy the genial warmth emitted by glowing 
anthracite from the newly-opened mines at Coalboro’ cared not 
for the frozen temperature without. 

The mines had not long been worked, and the village was as 
yet in an incipient state, with many a stump in newly laid out 
streets. Log huts had been hastily erected for the families of tho 
miners, and scattered over the town were a score of so of dwellings 
with more pretension to elegance and comfort. Prominent among 
these was a cottage, the very model of rutal elegance, which was 
on the main avenue. It was shaded by many stalwart oaks, 
relics of the original forest, and over its rustic porch the gorgeous 
woodbine hang in heavy masses, relieved by the graceful tendrils 
of the clematis. 

It was the home of Clement Spencer, h@ewho was left at the 
bottom of fortune’s wheel at the death of hisWather, and who must 
be personally introduced ere the reader is informed how the decade 
has been passed. The clock was striking eight as he entered his 
house, having been to the post-office, and brought from there the 
budget of letters and newspapers just received by the weekly mail. 

He was a tall, well-formed man, that Mr. Clement Spencer, 
strongly built, and broad across the chest, yet in nowise clumsy. 
His cheeks were thin, his dark hazel eyes somewhat sunken, his 
hair grizzled with time’s snow traces, and his high temples were 
indicative of great decision of character. Yet an expression of 
subdued content played around his full lips, and his natural flow 
of animal spirits ever gushed forth from his true heart, like the 
clear sparkling current of an artesian well. Stamped was he, in 
nature’s mint, as one of her noblemen, that class represented in 
the old Spanish pictures, with “gentleman” indelibly written on 
every lineament, and great aspirations enthroned upon cach lofty 
brow. 

Chequered had been his life since he went forth from his deso- 
late home, to seek fame and fortune. Perilous is the carcer of a 
young artist, who has but his own genius to aid him, as he secks 
“patronage.” Lnuckily for the young adventurer, he not only 
possessed artistic ability, but a latent fund of good humor and a 
suavity of manner well calculated to please the frank people of 
the West. His portraits were soon regarded as superior to those 
of any other artist west of the Alleghanies, and wherever he 
opened a studio, sitters came in crowds. 

He thus acquired fame and fortune, but no notice was taken of 
him by his brother John, who was now one of the millionaires of 
New York. The name of John Spencer was recognized as giving 
the value of coin to any note which bore it, and proudly did it 
figure upon many a subscription list, yet never a copper did the 
individual who bore it bestow upon a poor blind man who crouched 
daily beside his office<ioor. His narrow mind had been narrowed 
yet further by the success which had followed his business opers- 
tions, and his pet objects of thought seemed to be calculations 25 
to how much his wife could spend, and how little a clerk could 
live upon without becoming dishonest. Little cared he Wilat had 
become of the brother whom he had let go forth almost penniless, 
and, if the truth must be told, he was as little cared for in retarv. 

It was not until the young painter had won both fame and for- 
tune by steady toil, that an accident changed the whole tenor of 
his life. He was journeying from Ohio to Washington city (where 
he had several commissions), as all true lovers of nature journey— 
on foot. This enabled him to enjoy many a panorama of varied 
landscape, and at the same time to pursue his researches in geo: 
ogy, to which he had given ‘much attention. Pleasant was it t0 
investigate the wrecks of worlds, and find in inanimate nature new 
proofs of the sacred truth of the inspired word. 

One pleasant summer afternoon, as the young artist was thut 
leisurely sauntering across the Alleghanies through an untroddet 
ivildemess, he sat down to rest apon the precipitous bank of 
brawling mountain torrent. A recent storm had so swollen the 
current that a portion of the bank had been swept away; and # 
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Clement Spencer gazed at the newly-developed strata with a half- 
abstracted glanée, a sudden thought took possession of his very 
soul. . Hié ¢heeks glowed, and an unnatural light gleamed from 
his eyes, #8 he carefully examined the long-hidden, though now 
uncovered mineral. Yes! he had discovered what had been so 
anxiously sought on the western hemisphere—coal. 

Carrying some of the precious substance to Philadelphia, he 
found it what he supposed, nor was it long ere he had (partly by 
the assistance of wealthy western friends) purchased the valuable 
tract of land. A company was then organized, to which he in 
tarn sold, reserving a controlling right, and acting asagent. Then 
came a trial. There was a doubt as to the practical value of the 
“anthracite,” so different was it from the “bituminous” coal 
exclusively used. Notable professors declared it useless, and wits 
made it the object of their ridicule, while croakers shook their 
heads as they spoke of the “ Coalboro’ Mining Company.” What 
little stock had been taken could have been purchased from the 
holders at a song. 

But Clement Spencer was not to be daunted. Packing up his 
painting materials, he entered into the mining operations with 
heart and soul, determined to overcome every obstacle. There 
was, perhaps, a shade of anxiety on his features, but he grappled 
with the great question, and never rested until he had achieved 
the object of his ambition. Coal from the Coalboro’ mine was 
triumphantly popular at last. Clement’s friends exalted; his 
detractors held their peace. 

It was at this proud period of his history that he entered his 
house on the Christmas eve of eighteen hundred and twenty-five. 
We have spoken of the pleasant external appearance of the cot- 
tage, but that was eclipsed by the luxurious comfort which reigned 
within. Cosy rooms, a few good pictures, a well selected library, 
and a fine bathing establishment, showed that the owner, when 
abroad, had learned that life is something more ¢han a mere ani- 
mal existence. One room alone was plainly furnished ; it was the 
sleeping chamber of Clement Spencer, and the furniture was that 
previously described as having been cherished by his father. A 
cunning dealer had found no difficulty in obtaining it in exchange 
for a new yet more modern set, from Mrs. John Spencer, and tho 
only ornament in the room which it graced was a heavy gilt frame, 
in which was set a window sash composed of one large pane of 
glass. To this, the picturesque external landscape, wild and 
craggy, supplied an exquisite picture, ever changing with the 
seasons, never the same. 

Nor was this pleasant abode without a presiding mistress. It 
had been Clement Spencer’s first care, after acquiring means of 
support, to seek out Martha Gray. She had nof remained in his 
brother’s service, and needed but little persuasion to go and share 
the fortunes of ‘‘ Master Clem,”’ over whom she thenceforth watched 
like a mother. Past the meridian of beanty-life, no one would 
have called the old dame good-looking, yet the serene expression 
of her countenance was very dear to the object of her care. To 
an almost childlike simplicity and singleness of heart, she united 
a dignity of thought and a just conception of character, that made 
her a fit companion for the young wrestler with fate. 

There she sat, ia her plain black bombazine dress and snow- 
white cap, busy with her knitting. Every household duty had 
been attended to, and she was ready to converse with her wor- 
shipped “ Master Clem,” or to keep silent if he was—as was often 
the case—absorbed in his own thoughts. 

“Do you know what night this is ?”’ he asked, as he sat down to 
read the letters and papers which he had just brought from the 
post-office. 

“Can I forget?” replied she, with a sigh. “How fast the ten 
years have sped, and O how much we have to be grateful for !”’ 

Mr. Spencer made no reply, for he was spell-boand by a letter 
which he had just opened. It was brief, and he soon laid it down, 
then took it up and re-read it. 

“Nothing wrong about the coal, I trust?” exclaimed Martha 
Gray, who saw that some startling tidings were in the letter. 

“No, no!” replied Mr. Spencer. “ This letter, Martha, is from 
—it is from my brother John.” 

“John Spencer!” ejaculated the good dame. “Has he really 
written you ?” 

“Yes. Let me read you his letter.” And he read : 


“ New York, December 20th, 1885. = 


“Dr. Bro.,—Am glad to hear yr. coal well spoken of Can 
you let me have fifty (50) shs. stock at say eighty (80) dols.? If 
so I will take it. Please advise without delay. Yrs. traly, 

“Joun SPENCER. 

“P. §.—Alice has married badly. Have a son, John junior, 
who is A. No. 1., and hope he will in time become a partner in the 
house. Now only five years old, so cannot say. J. 8. 

“Crem. SpencER, 


“A strange letter,” said Martha Gray, in a bitter tone, “after 
having kept silence for ten years. Really the coal is working 
wonders, if it can thaw out such a heart.” « 

“ Be charitable—be charitable !” replied Mr. Spencer, though it 
was evident from his manner that he was of the same opinion—an 
opinion strengthened by the letter of the same date from his New 
York agent, who requested ten sfinres at their fall value. At last, 
he felt that he was at the summit of fortune’s wheel. Yet who 
would this wealth profit when the wild winds sang a requiem over 
his grave? 

His reverie, and a doze of the good house-keeeper, were sud- 

_ denly interrupted by a loud, nervous clanging of the knocker on 
the front door, which b t them both to their fect. 


= “What can be the matter?” asked Martha Gray, as Mr. Spen- 

“Icer, taking a candle, went to the door. As he opened it, the wind 

es the light, leaving everything both within and without 
in darkness. 


“ Who's there ?” he called out. 

There was no reply, and he was about to close the door, think- 
ing that the alarm was an idle holiday prank, when the faint wail 
of an infant, apparently jast awakened, met his ear. Guided by 
the cry, he found a small basket placed upon his door-stone, and 
as he brought it into the lighted room, it was evident that the 
vehement vociferation came from a very small pattern of human- 
ity, carefully wrapped in a blanket. 

“Dear mo!” exclaimed Martha Gray, pulling every needle from 
her knitting. “Why it’s a baby! What can we do with it?” 

“ Cherish and protect it,” was Mr. Spencer’s laconic response. 


CHAPTER III. 


NEW ACQUAINTANCES. 


Tue unheralded advent of an unticketed specimen of humanity 
produced, as might have been expected, no small commotion in 
the house of Mr. Spencer, and the inmates of his kitchen, who 
had also heard the knock, erowded around the table on which the 
basket had been deposited. Indignant as the old house-keeper 
was, tears came into lier eyes as she took the little foundling from 
its resting-place, and endeavored to silence its loud cries. The 
appealing innocence of the unsallied waif thus cast upon the 
stormy sea of life, without a protector, was irresistible. 

Mr. Spencer, meanwhile, was searching among the contents of 
the basket for some clue to the child’s identity. Nor was he 
unsuccessful, for beneath the small pillow was a packet, and, 
strange to say, it was addressed to himself. 

“ Poor thing!” said Martha Gray, as she paced up and down 
the room with the still sobbing infant. ‘ Who can be its mother?” 

“That’s not the question now,” responded Mr. Spencer. 
“Rather ask who will take care of it?” And as he spoke, he 
slipped the package into one of his pockets, unseen by any of the 
astonished group, who were all gazing at the stranger. 

“Let me see,” said the housekeeper, continuing her walk. “O, 
Ihave it! You know, sir, that tall Welch miner who lives in the 
log cabin next the Methodist charch ?” : 

“What! Meredith Egan? A sad drunken fellow he is.” 

“ That’s true, sir. But his wife is as good as he is good for 
nothing. Their child was buried to-day ; it was about the age of 
this one, and I am sure that she will be glad to come here as 
nurse.” 

“ Go for her at once, Hugh,” said Mr. Spencer, to his faithful 
Irish gardener. And when the man left, he retired to his study, 
leaving orders to be called the moment that Mrs. Egan arrived. 
Locking the door of his retreat behind him, he carefully examined 
the contents of the package ; then as carefally put it away, and no 
one was the wiser for what information he obtained. 

Mrs. Egan, poor woman, was delighted at the situation offered, 
and was immediately*installed up stairs with the babe, giving rise 
to a deal of gossip in Coalboro’ the next day. Neither was the 
scandal diminished when, on the next Sabbath morning, the infant 
was presented at the Episcopal church for baptism, and named 
after its godfather, “Clement Spencer.” No one dared to hint 
that the child had thus been adopted by its own father, for Mr. 
Spencer’s character was far above suspicion. Yet many shook 
their heads knowingly, as they insinuated that he must have more 
knowledge of the little one’s parentage than he chose to impart. 

Whether this was the case or not, the warm affections which 
had for years been pent up in Mr. Spencer’s heart, now gushed 
forth in copious streams, and his “godson,” as he termed the 
child, received his loving care. The vexations of business were 
ever forgotten by the millionaire mine-owner when he sported with 
the child, and the shade which deep thought had cast over his 
brow was dissipated by the gratified smile with which he gazed 
upon his protege. Neither did the infant fail to reciprocate this 
fondness, ere fairly conscious of existence, for it would lift its tiny 
hands towards him whenever he approached, with a cry of delight. 

So the boy grew up, carefully trained by his godfather and by 
Martha Gray ; nor was there a finer youth in Coalboro’ than young 
Clem Spencer. Handsome, a quick student, and truthful as the 
sun, he continued to endear himself to all who knew him. The 
girls taught him to sing, an old French emigrant instructed him in 
the language of that sunny land, and his godfather was equally 
anxious to have him attend good schools, and also take such out- 
of-door exercise as would give him an athletic frame and manty 
habits. A “sound body,” he wisely considered, is necessary to a 
“sound mind.” 

All this time, Mr. Spencer had never seen any member of his 
brother’s family, for he had no disposition to renew amicable rela- 
tions with the destroyer of his early happiness. Yet on the tenth 
anniversary of Clement’s advent—a Christmas night, two strang- 
ers were deposited at Mr. Spencer’s door by the stagecoach. One 
was a gaunt, tall individual, shabbily clad, with large hands and 
feet, small, suspicious gray eyes, thick protuberant lips, and a 
sanctimonious cast of countenance. 

“ Have I the honor of addressing Mr. Spencer?” he asked, as 
that gentleman presented himself. 

“ That is my name, sir.” 

“ Let me introduce your nephew, sir, John Spencer, Jr. I am 
Ichabod Pike, now travelling with him.” ‘ 

Mr. Spencer looked at the young man with an expression any- 
thing but pleasant, nor was it softened by the appearance of any 
pleasing characteristic. He could not be over fifteen, yet there 
was already a sullen, satiated cloud over his common-place fea- 
tures, his eyes had no expression, and he seemed bent on switch- 
ing some specks of mud from his highly polished boots with a 
flexible whalebone cane. His attire was uncxceptionable, both as 
to fashion and material, making him an incarnation of the “ fash- 
ion plates” iu a tailor’s window. 


What could Mr. Spencer do? There they were, with trunks 
and hat-boxes. It was nine o’clock at night, besides being Christ- 
mas eve. Besides, the youngster was his kinsman; he had never 
wronged him ; so he invited them into the house. 


They remained there a week, during which time the young New 
Yorker endeavored to instil love of city pleasures into the unso- 
phisticated mind of young Clement. At times, too, he would 
endeavor to extract some information from him as to his “ god- 
father’s” property, or his own parentage. But on neither subject 
was the boy communicative, for the very best reason in the world 
—he knew nothing to tell. 

Mr. Spencer was equally bored by the inquisitiveness of Pro- 
fessor Pike, who appeared to make it his special mission to ask 
questions as to Master Clement’s origin. All of these questions 
were answered evasively, at first with good humor, and then with 
such brevity that it was evident Mr. Spencer had no desire to be 
interrogated on the subject. 

Equally unsuccessful was the sturdy questioner in his attempt 
to probe this hidden history among the people of Coalboro’. He 
could find but few who were residents of the place when the babe 
was first introduced into Mr. Spencer’s family, and none of them 
could tell as much as we have related. So the mystery which the 
visitors had come to unravel remained hidden, and they were none 
the wiser. 

They left with many expressions of profuse thanks for the hos- 
pitality shown them, and hopes that their host would soon return 
the visit. The idea appeared to strike Mr. Spencer rather favor- 
ably, for he felt that he was advancing in years, and time had 
worn off all of the bitterness which he had felt towards his brother, 
although a deep sense of wrong endured remained. He was glad 
that his nephew had thus broken the ice; yet he was also glad 
that he had not remained longer. It was of no benefit to Clement, 
who had all the ingenuous frankness of a country lad, to associate 
with the young New Yorker, who talked but of trotting horses, 
dress and billiards. 

Martha Gray, good woman, did not hesitate to express her joy 
at their departure. Every recollection connected with young 
Spencer’s father was painful to her, and she could not see the son 
without a mixture of repugnance and dislike which she found it 
almost impossible to conceal. 

Clement Spencer seized the first opportunity, after they had 
gone, to have an interview with Martha, asking her : 

“ What did John Spencer mean by asking me about my parents ? 
I have never thought about them myself.” 

“Nor have you had any reason to, my dear boy, for is not Mr. 
Spencer all that any parent could be to you?” 

“Yes, yes! But he is after all only my godfather.” 

Martha Gray made no answer, and then was it, for the first time, 
that a suspicion flashed across his mind. 

“Tell me,” he exclaimed, “am I his son? 
over my birth?” 

“T cannot really tell you,” was the equivocal reply. 

“But my mother ?” 

“ Indeed I do not know.” 

“What! Am I—can I be the child of shame?” said Clement, 
with a sudden sinking of his heart, and utter revulsion of his 
whole frame. Then with a sad heart he turned away, feeling that 
he, whose dawn of life had been apparently so fair, was after all 
doomed to remain under a cloud of obloquy. Tears would escape 
* from his full eyes, and he sought his favorite walk on the river 
bank, where he could compose his thoughts. 

It so happened that a continuous thaw, which had lasted over a 
week, had melted the snows in the mountain gorges, and the river 
had far exceeded its usual bounds. ‘The swollen current, as it 
dashed madly along, carrying with it uprooted trees, was in 
accordance with the young man’s feelings. But on turning around 
a point which commanded a view of the bridge, he forgot his own 
troubles on seeing the danger in which another was placed. 


Is there a cloud 


A stranger, whose dress showed that he was a gentleman, stood 
about the centre of the frail structure, holding his horse by the 
bridle. It was evident that after he had ventured on, the span 
over which he had first passed had given way before tlie volume 
of water, and now the further pier swayed to and fro in the angry 
current. Retreat was cut off; to advance was impossible, and 
while Clement looked there was a crash. Another moment, and 
the entire mass of timber came looming down the surging tide, 
dissolving as it came along. The horse struck ont for the shore, 
but the man, who evidently could not swim, uttered a ery of 
despair and anguish as he clung to a large timber. 

Clement, who was a good swimmer, did not hesitate, but plunged 
into the water, regardless of its raging force and the sharp cold. 
He hoped to reach the stick of timber to which the man clung 
convulsively, shrieking piteously for help, and at last succeeded. 
Grasping him around the waist with one arm, and with the other 
seizing the stick of timber, he endeavored to head it towards the 
shore. But it was no casy task, for his thick clothing had absorbed 
so much water as to weigh down his limbs like lead. On they 
went, and rapidly approached the falls. 

The noise of the roaring torrent fell like a knell upon the lad’s 
ear, for he feared that they would he carried over the rocky preci- 
pice. Glaring round, in inexpressible dismay, he saw little chance 
of extrication from the frightful peril in which he was involved. 
There was a crowd 07 the bank, but they could not aid him, and 
some cried frantically to him to save himself. But he heroically 
persevered, and at last, not fifty feet above the falls, the stick of 
timber was so near the bank that some men waded in, holding to 
each other, and caught it. A loud shout of triumph heralded the 
rescue of the two, and Clement sank insensible into the arms of 
his godfather, who stood in agony upon the river bank. 

Both the preserver and the preserved were taken to Mr. Spencer’s 
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house, where Martha Gray kindled up blazing fires, and concocted 
a steaming be , which soon restored warmth and vigor to 
the chilled and benumbed limbs of the drenched ones. 

“Clem,” said Mr. Spencer, “I have been to carry a change of 
clothes to the gentleman whose life you have so nobly saved. It 
is no less a personage than the Honorable Mr. Ledroit, who has 
just been elected senator from Louisiana, and who is as noted a 
geologist as he is a jurist—” 

“ And who, waiving all ceremony,” interrupted a melodious 
voice, “now comes to thank his deliverer.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


DISAPPOINTMENT AND APPOINTMENT. 


Tr was bitter cold, that January night on which Professor Pike 
returned with young John Spencer to the paternal roof. The 
wind rose as the shades of night gathered over the commercial 
metropolis, and shrill blasts howled among the tall chimneys, like 
angry demons chanting a wail. 


“Funds! Mind your stuslies.” 

“T study hard, sir, a& the will tell you.” (That wor- 
thy nodded approvingly.) “ But all the young men of our set go 
out to Cato’s every afternoon when there is good sleighing, and 
it~ would not have it said that John Spencer’s son had to take 

is sleigh-rides in a Broadway omnibus *” 

“Of course not,” chimed in the shrill voice of Mrs. Spencer, 
who now entered the room, dressed in the height of fashion. «f 
am glad to see you back those horrid coal-mines, and ho 
your father will do as you wish him to. Your son’s position 
society, Mr. Spencer, should not be sacrificed for a few dollars.” 

“My son’s fiddlestick, madam! If he had only played his 
cards right, he might have had his Uncle Clem’s money.” 

“ But society, Mr. Spencer. We must let him be on an equality 
with the young men ourselves.” 

“Well, well,” growled the discomfited merchant, taking out 
his pocket-book ; “here’s two hundred dollars, John, in Southern 
money. Make them take it at par. I’m going to Tammany Hall, 
for I find that by getting into the Board of Alone, I can have 


“Let’s go. I’m cleaned out.” 


“In a moment,” was the professor's bland reply, «Nevermind 


qont bad lack. e stable-men will give you credit, and 
now that Cato is delighted to add items to that bill of his. 
hor I've played out this hand, we’ll have some whiskey punch, 
and start.’ 

While the young was thus on the road to ruin at 
New York, 


scape-grace 
aster Clement Spencer was enjoying the of 
the statesman whom he had rescued from a watery we ot Ceal- 
boro’. Mr. Ledroit was a man on whose age it w 
difficult to determine, for his slender figure might have been bent 
as it was either by time or infirmity. His thin, curly hair left 
exposed a high and expansive forehead ; his features were quite 
emaciated, and his thin lips were colorless. His large, dark 
melancholy eyes, far sunken beneath overhanging brows, gieamed 
at times like ‘the flashing brilliancy of sunshine upon water, and 
there was an air of mysterious sadness about him, as though he 
was a victim to some hidden sorrow. Yet no one conld gaze cn 
his wan countenance, or hear his musical voice, and believe the 
mystery was connected with evil. 


Capitalists, who had nothing on 
earth or in heaven to care for but 
their coffers, drew up their arm- 
chairs closer to the blazing fires, 
and dreamed of their ill-gotten 
- wealth ; while the industrious work- 
ing classes, gathered around their 
stoves, rehearsed the toils of the 
day past. Even the promenaders 
on Broadway hastened along, as if 
anxious to reach shelter from the 
blast, or looked longingly down 
into restaurants, which seemed so 
comfortable. But the severe cold 
was most cruelly felt in those vice- 
haunted regions where vice revelled 
undisturbed and drunkenness ca- 
roused undisturbed. There, hag- 
gard with misery, and crouched 

with shivering closeness to 
keep the sharp-cutting night-wind 
from freezing up the very pulses of 
their beings writhed 
in misery, anxious for death to call 
them home. Yet the night-wind 
howled on. 

But the wrathful tones of that 
night-wind were eclipsed by the 
freezing, vengeful reception given 
by old John Spencer to his returned 
son and the inquisitive professor. 

“So,” he growled out as they 
entered the sitting-room, “where 
from ?”’ 

“Coalboro’, sir,” replied Pro- 
fessor Pike, who saw at once that 
his patron was excited, and hoped 
to divert his wrath. 

“Coalboro’!”’ thundered John 
Spencer. “Why, you left there a 
week ago. Where have you been ?” 

“The roads are almost impass- 
able, sir, and we were forced to come 
by the way of Newburgh. There 
we found the river frozen up, and 
we have consequently been delayed 

r than we had hoped to be.” 

“You did what I sent you for?” 

“Really, sir,” replied Professor 
Pike, in an obsequious tone, “ you 
have no idea of the industry with 
which we labored to accomplish 
your wishes, but really the veil of 
mystery is so closely pinned down, 
if I may use the expression, that—” 

As he spoke, Mr. S: r’s brow 
contracted, and his lips twitched 
nervously. At last lost all 
patience, and interrupted with : 

“Well, why did you not tear it 
away? Mystery fiddlestick! Of 


course you saw the boy?” 


“ Why, sir, he is a pretty good- 


ing lad. 

“A confounded prig, father, 
chimed in John Spencer, or. “You 
never saw such a Miss Nancy, and 
he has Uncle Clement under his 
thumb. Mighty small chance for 
me there, I tell you.” 

“What!” said the irritated fa- 
ther ; “‘ my brother leave his fortane 
to a brat left at his door like a loaf 
of bread!” An undefinable ex- 
pression of malignant hatred passed 
over his countenance as he spoke, 
and when he had concluded, he 

his teeth with rage. 

“Your brother is very fond of 
the boy,” humbly remarked Pro- 
fessor Pike, ‘and really there is a 
strong family likeness. Can it be 


” 


\ 
> 


He remained some weeks at 
Coalboro’, visiting the mines, and 
traversing the mountains on geolo- 
gical expeditions, with young Cle- 
ment Spencer as his constant com- 
panion. The lad was evidently 
impressed with his ition, and 
felt that interest in natural 
to a boy brought up in retirement, 
_ from the bustle of the world, 

» is thrown into contact with a 
spirit that has Atruggled with and 
mastered its difficulties. 

Mr. Ledroit had travelled far and 
wide, not merely glancing at what 
was on his way, but so closely ob- 
serving men and places that his 
descriptions possessed the fidelity 
of a daguerreotype, with the origi- 
nality of a crayon sketch. These 
descriptions were rare treats to 
young Clement. It seemed, too, 
that the senator was richly repaid 
etry lad’s original comments on 
what he told him, or by his happy 
remarks about the luxuriance of 
nature around them. At any rate, 
the two were together from morn- 
ing until night, and seemed as de- 
voted as though theirs had been a 
life acquaintance. 

Once only did Mr. Ledroit strike 
an unhappy chord on the heart- 
strings which vibrated so pleasantly, 
in unison with the musical tones of 
his voice. 


“How can I answer you? It 
was by accident that I asked Mr. 
Spencer this morning how long his 

had been dead. ‘I have never 
been married,’ washis reply. ‘But 
is not Clement son?’ I asked. 
‘No,’ he replied; ‘he is my god- 
son.’ There the conversation end- 
ed, and I regret that I have alluded 
to it, for I see that it gives you 


pain. 

ushing an eyes glan - 
trustfully, “if I could but qnower 
your question I should not mind it! 
It is but a short time since I learned 
the fact myself that Mr. Spencer is 
not a relative, tho he acts a 
father’s part. Neither do I wish to 
question him on the subject, for it 
is evident that he is not disposed to 


tell me, because it is a 
es that he would have to 
“Nay, nay,” replied Mr. Ledroit, 


“do not think that. There are 

cealed, and d it, 
silent, were it not for your good 
that he should. Meanwhile, what 
are your prospects in life ?”” 

ly prospects ? 

“Yos, Surely, after you risked 
your life to save mine, I can but 
take a deep interest in your future 
welfare, and perhaps I may in some 
way advance you in the world. 


YM 


his own child *” 

“No!” angrily replied the elder 
Spencer ; “at least I cannot think so—we must not think so. But 
has he no servants who can be bribed? was there no one who could 


“Does she know me *”’ asked the elder Spencer. 
“ That she does,” answered John ; “and she has about 


the same love for you that a dag hae fora hickory switch.” 2 
“ What's her name 


leighing good, will thank you 


throngh my up-town lots. That’s the way, John ; 
always have an eye to business.” 

“Your son is not unmindfal of your counsels,” said the 
fessor, as the old gentleman left the room. Then a 


would you 
“Were it possible, sir, I would 
like to go to West Point,” replied the young man. 
“To West Point! Why you have no idea how hard you would 


as Nay, sir,—I think I could. werd examination to-morrow. To 


be frank, I have for years cherie the hope, and last year had 
the promise of an appointment from Squire Williamson, who was 
the mem this district. But, unluckily for 


That night, on returning, Mr found an 
summons to is, and he took his leave next morning, 
with many kind wishes on both sides. 


{ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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keets | 
flower: 
of deli 
give any information on the subject ne tent 
“‘T think, sir,” replied the professor, “that an old housekeeper says, tl 
ao". there,’ John. “I d higt f his lady mother.” 
“Bat mum’s the word e interrupted young De: manners and high tone of his lady mother.” FS hotwitl 
bl S if she ‘blushed, it aid not the rouge. me, he was not re-elected ; so I had all my labor for nothing ~ pal 
ima surly tone, ‘I hope, young man, you don’t resemble your — , for having “ Never mind; you may have better luck,” was the kind reply. 
brought up our son with such : aristocratic habits. hin 
“ And correct moral principles, I trurt, : added the professor. akin th 
“ 
“Come,” said the young man, “let's move.’ comm 
: The professor had rooms for himself and his stadent in wing with o 
: “Martha Gray. She used to know your father, too.” of the , where there was a side door opening on an alley. pet atteeaerrdber pave aiealt noisy r 
: imto this matter, and you shall be your uncie’s heir.” and bent their steps towards a noted gambling establishment near | time efface rear temples, a= will orate pranin, 
i is su their arrival, the man was to the | dust. But if we work upon immortal minds—if we them vee 
: Buttoning up his surtout, the merchant moved towards the door, | the Park. On I, the young —— ro d the just fear of God, and love of their fel- rminy 
when his son advanced towards by tender mercies of two cronies of his tutor, and so well they With p 
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me for some funds.” worthy was seated, exclaiming : . which brighten 
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THE PARROT FAMILY (PSITTACID®). 


On the preced we have grouped together in one picture 
inént individuals of which will he readily recognized. In 
corer, for instance, the bird with the enormous 


Yellow Macaw. Lorikeets and parrots of different sizes fill up the 

are climbers, but differ 
heir mandibles are curved, 
parrot tribe, the modification of 
tre bill is very remark: In many birds the u mandible is 
more or less movable at its junction with the 4 where 
there is no suture, the bone is often slightly elastic. In the par- 
rots, however, this mobility is carried out to its fullest extent, a 
sort of hinge uniting the upper mandible to the forehead, while the 
slender bones connecting the upper mandible to the base of the 
skull yield to every movement. Across the horny palate of the 
beak is a sort of notch, against which the front margin of the lower 
beak works, and this margin, chisel-like, is s' and thin; while 
the articulation of the lower mandible is as loose as possible. 


Hence, aided by the thick fleshy tongue, the parrot, as we have | 


chen seen, will, by means of its beak, clear the inside of a fresh 
whole process not facility, with de 

of manipulation, if this term be allowable. The lower mandi 

is light, thin and deep. 

Constant requisition ; it is covered with papille, is moistened with 
siliva, and possesses 

keets (Trichoglosaus), however, which feed on nectar of the 


Be 


roofs 


ity againsthim. In climbing, 
the parrot uses its hooked beak, as well as its feet, and in feeding, 


ns. 
nvsy race, associati: ner in flocks, and feedi n fruits. 


slowly, but others wing their way with the greatest rapidity, and 
for a long continuance. It is to the warmer climates more 
ularly that these birds are confined ; and they are abundant in the 
inter-tropics. In the southern hemisphere, however, they occur in 
temperate latitades, while in the forthern hemisphere they are rare 
beyond the tropic of Cancer ; thé Carolina parrot, in America, and 
some of the genus Palewornis in India, however, are extratropical. 
On the contrary, occur in the southern extremity of Amer- 
iea, throughout New Holland, Van Diemen’s Land, New Zealand, 
and even in Macquarrie Island, in the fifty-second degree of south 
latitude. Of all birds, parrots are the most susceptible of being 
rendered tame and familiar; and towards their they 
often manifest great attachment, courting their notice and caresses. 
They are decidedly the most a of the feathered race, and 
are quick in learning to repeat words, sentences and tunes. They 
mimic the voices of other ani barking of dogs, the mew- 
ing of cats, and the crowing of poultry ; their memory is retentive, 
and their ear 1s accurate. Individuals, however, differ in their 
qualifications, and some oy are superior to others in the facili- 
with which they learn their ~ hg? ery — of Africa 
sittacus erythacas) being pre-eminent. In the classical writings 
of antiquity we have several references to these birds, which a 
pear to have been great favorites and in general request. Aris- 


totle well described their tongue as resembling that of man, 
whence, as he , arose the facility with which they pro- 


ENGLISH FOX-HUNTING. 


nounced words or sentences. The Greeks were the first of Euro- 
pean nations who became acquainted with birds of the parrot kind, 
viz., some of the species of the Indian nus Palzornis ——— 
keets). These from all accounts were introduced into Europe 
from India at the time of the Macedonian conquest; and havi 
been once brought into Greece, the great demand for them, an 
the high prices for which they sold, rendered the importation of 
them a profitable speculation. Aristotle calls the parrot Indiknon 
orneon, Or Indian bird. From Greece the parrot soon found its 
way to Rome, and became extravagantly admired. It was kept 
in of the most costly materials, nor was any price, however 
inordinate, deemed beyond its value. Until the time of Nero, the 
Romans were not acquainted with the parrots of Africa; but as 
that country became more known, these birds with other natural 
productions were sent to Italy—and most probably it was from 
that quarter that the numbers of the race were imported 
which at a subsequent period supplied luxury of Heli . 
Am other articles in the bill of fare detailed by lian as en- 


tering into the feasts of this emperor, are the combs of fowls, the 
nage of peacocks and nightingales, the brains of flamingoes 

thrushes, the heads of parrots and pheasants, and it ig report- 
the age of eighty or one hundred years. We 
know a green South American said to have ninety 


The Macaws, some of which are cur 
are natives of the warmer regions South America, and are 
among the largest of the parrot race. bog toy easily domesti- 
cated, and become very gentle and familiar, but in their powers of 
imitation they fall very short of the true parrots and parrakects ; 
their natural cries are harsh, discordant and piercing, and the few 
words they are occasionally taught to utter are pronounced in a 
disagreeable tone. ‘The beak is of enormous size and s » 
the cheeks are to a greater or less extent bare, the nostrils are con- 
cealed, and the under mandible is very deep. The plumage is re- 
markable for gaudy coloring. Thé Blue and Yellow Macaw is a 
native of Brazil, Guiana and Surinam, tenanting the swampy 
forests the banks of rivers, and generally living in pairs, 
though sometimes they assemble in flocks. ‘The food of this spe- 
cies consists principally of the fruit of a kind of palm abundant in 
humid or marshy places. On the wing, the Blue and Yellow Ma- 
caw is rapid, displaying great address and ease in its aerial move- 
ments, and is m seen skimming over the tops of the loftiest 
trees, the highest branches of which it selects for its roosting-place. 
Like the parrots generally, this macaw lays two white eggs in the 
hollow of a decayed tree ; both sexes attend to the duty of incuba- 
tion, and to the of rearing the young. The broods are said 
to be produced annually —The Great Sulphar-Crested Cockatoo, 
sketched in our engraving, lives in the Australian and the Indian 
islands, and individuals have been known to attain the age of 120 


years. Its cry is harsh, and a flock of them makes an overwhelming 
din. The w 


le race of parrots is a curious and interesting one. 


ENGLISH FOX-HUNTING. 
The very spirited engraving on this page exhibits the denoue- 


years in the fami:y, and is still fa good health and condition.— 


ment of that great national sport of England in the death of the 
fox. Poor Reynard is in the jaws of his relentless enemics—his 


speed and cunning, his doubles and dodges, have availed him 
nothing. After a run, as evinced by the condition of the 
hounds, the frantic k have overtaken him, and they poar in 
through the farze and brakes to give him his quietus. The hunts- 
man, rising in his stirrups, is plying his heavy whip. In the dis- 
tance two gallant horsemen are Cee up at thi fall speed of 
their horses to be in at the death. It is a most exciting moment. 
Fox-hunting costs the gentlemen of England a pretty round sum 

r annum, for it is a most expensive sport. Its advantages are 
the high health with which it rewards its votaries, the training of a 
school of gallant riders, and the breeding of a noble race of horses. 
There is scarcely a cavalry officer in the British service that has 


not served an apprenticeship by riding to hounds. Fox-hunting 


has been mach ridiculed on account of the insignificance of the 
me, as if the importance of the prize had anything to do with 
e ardor of the sportsmen. The game is merely a pretext, an 


the extraordinary cunning of the anima! taxes all the resources 
his brute and human pursuers. Fox-hunting calls for indomitable 
pluck—a quality in which the English excel. 


& 
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[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 
THE FIELD OF BRANDYWINE 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN PITTS. 


O, strike again the martial lyre for heroes passed away ! 

Recount once more their glorious deeds in martial tale and Iay : 
Though history their fame hath told, an humble wreath I'll twine 
For those who nobly fought upon the Field of Brandywine. 


Why tell Americans their cause’—we know ‘twas just and true: 


Necessity the sword unsheathed and down the seabbard threw ; 
By victory that sword was stained on many a bloody plain, 
But Liberty the scabbard raised and sheathed the sword again. 


Tell not of ancient battle-plains—mere scenes of blood and strife, 
Where truth and justice, trampled down, ne'er yet have come to life: 
Columbia can point to fields where Liberty arose, 

And like a whirlwind swept away her hydra-headed foes. 


Reverses often came, but ‘twas as when the raging fire 

Licks up the scanty water thrown in vain to stay its ire; 

E’en though the conflict was not won, yet brightly does it shine, 
For victory soon crowned the chiefs who bied at Brandy wine. 


0, who can tell what bravery was then and there displayed’ 
A noble band of freemen stood ‘gainst hostile troops arrayed ; 
Hi ed in by on front and rear, they dared to die, 
With “ Liberty and Washington ™ their cheering battle ery. 


Their starry banner floated o'er that deep ensanguined field, 
And steadily they bore the shock, disdaining yet to yield: 
Till overcome by stratagem they closed in firm retreat, 

And victory still wavered mid the battle’s storm and heat. 


One form was there—a very youth, who left his native France, 

To battle for our liberties and couch for us the lance ; 

Though fleeting years have rolled away, thou art remembered yet, 
And green thy memory survives, heroic Lafayette! 


Yes, heroes all, ye fought fall well, and shed your blood in vain! 
Whole columns of the foe went down before your leaden rain. 

Tn vain, sald IT? Ah, no—each drop for Liberty was given, 

And weaker thus became the chain, until each link was riven. 


All honor to the noble men who died the martyr’s death ! 

Sweet be their sleep and calm their rest the battle-plain beneath ; 
The summer sun, enlivening earth with cheerful ray, shall shine 
Upon the patriots’ graves o'er all the Field of Brandywine. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
PROPHECIES : 
AND THEIR FULFILMENT. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 

“You will be famous yet, Paul, believe me !” 

These words were uttered in a sweet, earnest tone ; the speaker 
was a fair young girl, standing where the slant moonlight let 
down a shower of pale golden arrows, through quivering foliage, 
upon her dark braided hair. Her uplifted face might have been 
arch, merry, even, in a mood of joyous excitement; but now it 
was pale, saddened, and statuesque, as she stood there under the 
moonlight, beneath the lindens, beside her lover. A mansion 
with princely walls gleamed white from among the distant shrub- 
bery ; from its courtyards fountains threw up sparkling jets d’eau ; 
a luxuriant garden gave out odors fragrant as the Spice Islands of 
the East; and forth from that mansion, her girlhood home, in 
the holy hush of evening, had Ariadne Homer stolen to meet her 
lover for the last time. For the arrogance of the parse-proud rich 
man had done its work ; the boy-artist, the dreamer, he who was 
richer far in the rare and beautifal imaginings of his dowried soul 
than the great manufacturer, Amos Homer, with the gold his 
ceaseless, clattering factories brought him—the boy-artist had been 
forbidden those walls and the favoring glances of that rich mian’s 
daughter. 

But there, under the moonlight, sweet Ariadne Homer had 
placed her white hand in his and uttered this loving prophecy, 
faith, meantime, beaming through her tearful eyes,—“ It is hard 
now, but there is a future. You will realize all your dreams ; you 
will be famous yet, believe me, Paul.” But to the young man 
who stood beside her with knit eyebrows and arms folded moodily 
across his chest, hope lent no such gentle teachings. ‘The words 
were bitter which came through his shut teeth, and he paced irres- 
olutely up and down the little enclosure under the lindens. 

“I wish my faith were as strong as yours, Adne!” he said, 


“It should be, Paul,” replied the girl. “My heart is a true 
prophet : I can always trust its teachings. You will come back 
some day, and then—” But a white hand laid confidingly upon 
his arm finished the unspoken sentence. 

Two angels, Distrust and Faith, were fighting a hard battle in 
Paul Dillard’s heart. On the one hand, every throb of that heart 
said, “Gather up every word sweet Ariadne Homer utters, and 
believe it true,”—on the other, the stern actualities of a life fast 
opening upon him, urged, “ The dream is sweet—but it may fade. 
Trust it not.” He shook off her small white hand. 

“ Adne, you may mean all you say now ; I believe you love me 
now; but I shall go away, and years will pass, and others will 
come ; and it will be the old story over again—I shall be for- 


Paul!” 

Those two words were very reproachful; but the young man 
was too proud to tell her how they moved him. 

“ Yes,” he continued, “it must be so. We are both so young; 
and you, in your youth and beauty, will forget the humble far- 
mer's son toiling afar. Were I but rich, I might win you; as it 
is, in the struggle of life our ways must diverge, and by-and-by 


we must be parted widely. Before I could come back to you, 
some other will have claiméd you. By heavens, this is an unjust 
world! Some are steeped to their lips in gold, and others drink 


the bitter cup of poverty to its deepest dregs. Why had I not 
been born a very clod, with not @ single aspiration higher than my 
father’s plough and farm? Then I had been content to live a 


| quiet, humble life—to mate with humble village girls. Then I 


had not looked so high as Adne Homer !” 

“Paul, you are very wrong,” said the girl, quietly. “God 
never created a being with such aspirations, without destining their 
fulfilment. You are excited now: you view life through your 
own distorted vision ; but it will all come about right, by-and-by. 
Your love for your art will prove your salvation. I repeat it— 
some day you will smile at all this idle ranting, when you come to 
me again with your laurel wreath won—and I, meantime—” 

“Yes, Adne, you ?”—and there was no distrust now in the eyes 
that tenderly met the girl’s uplifted ones—“ and you ?” 


“J, Panl—I will be true and patient, and await the day of your 
coming. ‘That is all!” And a small white hand stole into his. 

“It is enough, Adne. It is more than I deserve—more than I 
hoped. Forgive me that I doubted you. Now I can go forth 
from the humble home of my boyhood and wrestle manfully with 
life, bearing with me the words you have this night spoken. Adne, 
you have saved me. You shall be my good angel, my prophet, 
my guiding star. Now good-by, darling, and God keep you when 
I am over seas, and bring me again to your side !” 

And there, under the tender moonlight and the linden shade, 
they parted, the gentle girl to hoard her heart’s best treasures, and 
the earnest youth to plunge into the turmoils of life—to wring 
from the hands of “ that spectral knight in black whom men call 
fate” many gifts, foremost among which were fame and fortune, to 
bring back and lay at the feet of his beloved. 


Reader, did it ever occur to you how lightly romancists annihi- 
lated time and space, making long bridges of their steel pens over 
yawning chasms of years and change, whercon their dramatis per- 
sone pass easily to and fro? This is the romancist’s privilege. 
Even, as in dreams, dainty Robin Goodfellow, “fine sprite,” 
weaves fanciful tissues into the warp ani woof of sleep, so imag- 
ination, with plastic hand, gilds all the creations of your waking 
hours. Alas, that sometimes the stern, and actual, and disagree- 
able, should intrude to mar the fabric ! 

And now, bridging over five long years of toil and endeavor, 
and study, we bring you to a time in Paul Dillard’s life when that 
life seemed fairest and best, because, his dreams fulfilled, his feet 
fairly set upon the highway of fame and fortune, he began to turn 
his gaze homeward to the land where his heart lay—over the ocean. 

“<°Tis home where'er the heart is,— 
And thas on wave or wild, 


The maiden with her lover wal 
The mother with her child.” 


But few letters had found their way to the toiler, and those were 
all penned in the old brown weather-stained farm-house at Spring 
Meadow, breathing a story, but too familiar, to the boy who had 
always supped upon that bitter portion—poverty. The family 
there wrought on as of old; the sterile soil of the Granite State 
yielding little beyond a sustenance to her toiling sons. There was 
little danger that the hard-working farmer, Jonas Dillard, with a 
brood of children growing ap about him, would ever get to be a 
rich man ; but the éever-busy, clattering machinery, turned by the 
dashing Merrimac, daily added to the wealth of Amos Homer. 
Day in and day out the operatives toiled, and the cotton fabrics 
were spun and woven and sent forth into the market; and while 
the farmer toiled harder and went “down hill” every year, so, 
year by year, the rich manufactarer added to his princely fortune 
until he took rank among the millionaires of the land. 

But few letters, I said, went over the ocean to the toiling youth 
—none from Ariadne Homer. But these he did not expect ; re- 
lying implicitly on her faith, he had asked no token ; in his in- 
most heart he had set up a shrine where, daily, he knelt trustingly 
and offered up the spirit’s worship. 

And how was it with her? Surely the vows breathed under the 
lindens had grown firmer and stronger with the lapse of time ; or 
had, to her, as to many another, the months, braided into years, 
brought forgetfulness? So it would seem, for the villagers had 
told it through all Spring Meadow that the Maytime would bring 
the bridal day of the rich manufacturer's daughter. Fickle Ariad- 
ne! Why have you ignored thus your troth-plight? But the 
calm, still, passionless face of the stately girl gives us no answer ; 
vainly might vou question it. So haughty, so cold, so almost 
repellant has Ariadné Homer grown latterly, that few would ever 
set her down as the gentle, trusting girl of five years before. 

But you say, reader, hearts will change, and gold is a strong 
lure; it has won many before now, and this girl, bred in affluence, 
the pet of an idolizing father, is no wiser or better, or less likely 
to be swayed than the countless others who have been turned by 
its glitter from an early love, and thus gone forth to seal their own 
fate! And then, Paul Dillard at best was but a boy and adream- 
er. He could never bring her to a home like that to which she 
had been accustomed, or like the one old John Etheridge offered 
her. Granted ; but Ariadne Homer—O, we had thought her’s so 
different from sordid natures ! we had builded such a rare structure 
of enduring love, founded on the deep abiding faith of woman’s 
soul, and now we wake but to find it a myth—a mirage of the 
desert, crumbling, fading, melting, towers and palace columns all. 


The twilight of the same eve that gave May into December's 
arms—that joined the lives if not the hearts of Ariadne Homer 
and John Etheridge—brought back Paul Dillard to his boyhood’s 
home. Honors and laurel wreaths had all faded before the beacon 


light of love, guiding him homeward. Neither Florence, with its 


picture galleries, Venice, with ite trenanred amaster-piteces from a 
Titian’s pencil, nor the meek Madonnas shrined in old cathedrals, 
held face so beautiful as that enshrined in his heart, which lay 
thereon one blissful moment when he held her in a close embrace 


under the linden trees at the hour of parting. 

Days and nights of toil, of ceaseless study, what wore they to 
him now? Nothing but a memory; for he had conquered. Front 
the dull, cold, insensate marble his chisel had wrought out forms 
of almost living, breathing actuality—under his pencil faces of 
startling beauty sprang into being upon the canvass. Men came 
to his studio, and gazed, and wondered ; gold poured in upon 


him ; and now what else could he do but hasten over the ocean, 
where he should find Aer watching and waiting his return? 
Watching and waiting indeed! O, mockery! 


The faintest rays of lingering golden twilight shot upwards 
through the dusky bars that latticed the west in the dim gray 
May twilight, when the old-fashioned stagecoach set down a 
weary, travel-stained, bearded, foreign-looking man at a bend in 
the dusty country highway ; and a few minutes’ brisk walk brought 
him into the green grassy lane leading to Jonas Dillard’s farm- 
house. 

Paul—for it was he—paused a moment in the low entry after 
his foot crossed the threshold. ‘Two doors at his right stood ajar. 
A middle-aged, delicate-looking, but careworn woman was busy 
at her tasks in the long, low kitchen ; two chubby boys sat by its 
western window conning their lessons; and a fragile, attenuated 
girl of sixteen summers sat bolstered in an easy chair in the roomy 
bedroom adjoining the kitchen. Paul took in all at one glance— 
his mother, his little brothers, and the pale girl—she must be his 
gentle sister Mary, “the tender white lamb of the flock.” But 
they had not written how sick she was. His heart smote him for 
his long absence. He, dwelling afar amid forms of grace and 
beauty in the sunny south, while his gentle sister pined amid the 
bleak airs of that cold northland. He stepped heavily forward— 
he would accost them like a stranger. 

“Madam,” he began, but a tremor in the voice he in vain tried 
to render steady, betrayed him; and maternal ears are long in 
becoming dulled to the sound of children’s voices. 

Mrs. Dillard sprang forward, looked intently in his face, and in 
another moment was in his arms. 

“Paul, my son,—thank God !” 

“ My mother !” 

A few minutes more bronght the farmer from his work ; and the 
stalwart, bronzed, eldest son, Robert, came in his shirt sleeves and 
shook “ brother Paul’s ” hand heartily ; and wild, laughing, hand- 
some Maggie came home from a walk to the village with glowing 
cheeks and tangled curls, and put up a pair of pouting lips for a 
kiss; and then the two chubby younger brothers ventured near 
with shy school-boy grace, and hovered about the chair the ro- 
turned wanderer had drawn close beside gentle, invalid, sister 
Mary's; and later, when the old-fashioned clock chimed nine from 
the kitchen, that was a happy re-united family that knelt with 
bowed heads while Jonas Dillard prayed, with a tremor in his 
voice, thanking God for “‘ His many mercies.” 

“Mother, put this poor child to bed now,” said Paul, tenderly, 
lifting the invalid in his arms, “See, she is quite worn out, and 
we must be very careful of our wee one, and when she is a little 
stronger get her away to the seaside, and try to bring the roses to 
her pale cheeks. And mother,” he continued, after he had borne 
the frail girl to her room, and sat alone with his parent in the old 
low kitchen for a few moments before retiring, “do you know that 
I have brought home enough to clear, off the mortgage on the old 
homestead, and send Maggie over to Northwood Seminary a year 
to “finish,” and make you all comfortable? It wasn’t such 4 
foolish move, my going abroad, was it, mother ?” 

There were tears in that proud mother’s eyes as she pressed her 
quivering lips to his cheek; and Jonas Dillard’s words, as his 
wife’s head pressed the pillow beside his own, seemed almost an 
echo of his son’s, spoken in the old kitchen a few moments before. 

“ Paul’s turned out the right sort of stuff, after all. He’ll do 
something for us in our old age yet. ”Twasn’t a bad move, his 
going off to furrin parts, was it, mother?” 

When the old farmhouse was still, and the night shadows hai 
lengthened on Tower Hill, Paul Dillard softly lifted the doorlatch 
of the lange “ spare chamber” and stole down the winding stair 
case. Sliding back the bolt of the old oaken door, he stood in the 
outer air. 

He had not slept; many thoughts crowded upon him—thonght 
of her whose eyes had lured him homeward. The night was calm 
and warm ; a dark blue, star-studded sky bent down upon him. 
Two miles distant lay the village in whose suburbs, on a linden 
crowned hill, stood Amos Homer’s mansion. He stood a moment 
on the broad doorstep, then passed down the grassy lane and ont 
into the highway. Coming nearer the village, the roar of the 
Merrimac, tumbling down its falls, became more distinct. He lit 
gered a few minutes on the plank bridge spanning the river, and 
watched the flecks of creamy white foam floating down the current 
beneath. Then, setting off at a brisk pace, aturn in the road 
soon brought him in view of Amos Homer’s mansion. Every 
window was ablaze with li d as he gained a closer proximity, 
he paused and leaned the white railing which outskirted 
the grounds. 

“ Some festive night,” he soliloquized as a burst of merry musi¢ 
floated out. “O, if Adne but knew who lingers outside, s# 
would not be content to mingle with the dancers! Why should 
not I enter in? But I am foolish,”—and he smiled—“ impatice 
as & woman; the morrow will soon be here, and then—” But th 
smile which rippled about his lips told more than words cow 
have spoken. “I will just step down to the linden bower 
we parted, and then go home again.” 
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Placing one hand on the railing, he lightly leaped it, and stood 
within the grounds of the mansion. Crossing grass plats, and 
traversing gravelled walks, he soon stood in the shadow of the 
trees, and flung himself down on a mossy seat. Meantime, how 
sped the hours in that illamined mansion? We need scarce lin- 


ger here to recount the festivities. It is enough that prond, portly 
Amos Homer rubbed his hands together in infinite satisfaction 
when the last words of a marriage ceremony were over—that he 
took his daughter's white-gloved hand and kissed her cheek and 
saluted her by another name than Ariadne Homer—that a cold, 
stately, stone-hearted, gray-headed millionaire bridegroom looked 


gloatingly on the elegant woman he had purchased ; ay, bought, as 
we would buy a span of elegant horses, or a service of dinner- 
plate, to move through his drawing-rooms, to preside at his table, 
and to do the honors of his splended establishment—that the 
guests then ate bride’s cake, and sipped rich red wine, and danced 
and sang at the wedding festival, while a pale, regal, statuesque 
bride received their congratulations with more than her wonted 
queenliness of manner, and then—. But was it fate, or the angel 
who shapes our lives, that sent Ariadne Etheridge from that 
crowded saloon out into the night, staining her dainty satin slip- 
pers with the night dew, brushing her white satin robes along the 
grass-bordered garden aisle, with hands clasped tightly over an 
almost benumbed heart, hastening downward to the spot where 
she stood face to face with Paul Dillard ? 


Paul knew instinctively who stood before him ; but the shadows 
were very thick there under the linden boughs, and he could not 
see how pale her face was. It seemed nothing strange to him that 
she should meet him there,—a sort of intuition of his presence 
must have guided her thither, he said to his own heart. It was as 
if all the past years intervening between their parting and that 
hour had been blotted out. It seemed but yesternight since he 
held her to his heart under that very moonlight shade. He rose 
and stepped forward, saying, simply : 

“ Adne, I have come to claim you.” 

Ariadne Etheridge did not scream or faint, or turn a shade paler, 
even no sound of choking tears was in her voice, but she did draw 
her form to its fullest height, and say in tones of withering hauteur : 

“©, Paul Dillard, you are a rare actor, but you cannot deceive 
me. She is no longer a weak, credulous girl to whom you speak 
now. When, in the futare, you look back to this hour, remember 
that she whose heart you won only to throw it back a rejected 
thing, scorns now as much as she loved once; for, Paul Dillard, it 
was this scorn which gave me strength to become the wife of an- 
other!” And with an imperious movement she turned away. 

With a sudden bound and a choking breath, the young man 
caught at her hand. . 

“Good God! did I hear aright? Ariadne, my Ariadne, the 
wife of another! And these reproaches? How am I to interpret 
them 

“T know not by what right Mr. Dillard questions me,” was 
Ariadne’s reply, flinging off his hand. “ He plays the role of the 
injured to perfection. For my reproaches, interpret them as you 
please. You did hear me aright; for, searce two hours ago, this 
token,”—and she held up her wedding finger, on which glimmered 
a circlet of plain gold in the starlight,—“this made me John 
Etheridge’s wife. You remember him Paul Dillard? An old, 
gray, stern man when you went away—older, grayer, sterner now. 
Ha, ha !’—and she laughed bitterly—“ of course, I loved that old 
man, Paul Dillard, of course I loved him, or I should never have 
stood up beside him and pronounced the vows I have this night 
uttered! But I forget myself. Let me pass, sir.” 

Paul Dillard made no motion to detain her, but he spoke such 
words, first in a faint, cold, hollow tone, then with bitter sarcasm, 
that her feet were enchained. 

“ Too late—too late!’’ he murmured. “Too late, toolate! O, 
Adne! And this is the end of it all; all my toil, my patient 
waiting, for five long, weary years! This is the fruit of it all! 


This is your faith, your love ; yes, madam, do you hear me? your 


enduring love !”—and he laughed contemptuously. “Gods! but 
you have given me a rare specimen of woman’s faith, Adne Ho- 
mer! And you have added insult to injary—met me with scorn, 
and taunt, and bitter invective; and I have kept myself so true! 
But go, Mrs. John Etheridge, go in to your gray-headed, mil- 
lionaire husband. I wish you a long, and happy, and gilded life 
with him. And yet I cannot wholly hate you; because I have 
loved you! Do you hear me, woman? I have loved you! But 
why do I bid you go? It is I who am the intrader here—I, Paul 
Dillard, the farmer's son, the artist youth, it is I who must leave 
you. I have the honor to wish you 4 very cordial good-night, 


“Mrs John Etheridge 


_-4& sudden light broke on that statuesque woman’s dimmed 


~~ brain ; she passed her hand wearily over her forehead, like one 


a@waking from a dream. It was her turn to supplicate now. 

“Paul, Paul; O, stay! They told me—they said—there has 
_ been a terrible mistake—” But her hands were outstretched vain- 
ly, her words fell on no ear ; it was too late. Paul Dillard was gone. 

“Paul, my son,” said Mrs. Dillard the next morning, coming 
up where the young man stood by the west room window, “ you 
remember Adne Homer? She was married last night to rich old 
John Etheridge.” 

“ TI know it, mother.” 

“Tt was a quick made-up match, folks say. I wonder how, 
with her handsome young fee, she could marry that old man ! 
But then, he’s rich—rich as « Jew, I suppose.” And the pale 
woman sighed heavily. “But you are sick, Paul. You look ter- 
tibly,pale this morning. Ithought so at breakfast time. Hadn’t 
you better go up stairs and lie down, and let Maggie bathe your 
forehead, or read you to sleep? Maggie's a nice reader, the best 
in her elass, Pani.” 


Paul laughed lightly, passed his arm caressingly round his frail 
mother’s form, and hid a face strangely pale and haggard on her 
shoulder. When he looked up, no spasm of pain contracted its 


features. 

“Mother,” he said, cheerfully, “ you will soil mo with petting. 
I shall have to get away from you again. will not think it 
hard if I leave you for Boston to-morrow. have some orders 
that must be executed before the foreign sails.” 


“ Bat I thought you had come to tarry , Paul. And then 
you are sick, I know you are; and you wijl wear yourself out 
with work.” 


“), never you fear, mother; I am not ill. | I look pale always, 
now. If I have leisure, I will ran up among these New Hamp- 
shire hills again in a fortnight or so; but if I am véry busy I 
shall write for you to bring Mary to Boston to join me. I want 
to take her to Nahant; she must have the sea air. ©, yes, mother, 
I'll have time yet for rest and recreation before I go over seas 

in.” 

“ Again! And mast you cross the Atlantic once more? 0, 
my son, we do not want riches or comforts, if we are to be divided 
from you. Do not go from home again. Stay with us, Paul,” 

“ Nay, mother,” said Paul, gently, but firmly, “ you would not 
have me remain here an idler, a drone. I must return to Italy.” 


An Italian sun was setting behind a low range of hills that 
skirted a broad Roman campagna. The day had been oppres- 
sively hot; and now, at twilight, a bank of dark thunder-clouds 
skirting the path of the down-going sun darkened the landscape 
with deep Rembrandt shadows, very grateful and cooling to the 
two occupants of a rude lumbering diligence which wound its 
way along the hillside road toward the humble hostelrie, whose 
brown vine-covered walls slept under the protecting shelter of a 
grove of dwarf cedars. 

Yes, the day had been very long and toilsome to the journeyers ; 
for, inside that rough vehicle, his feeble gray head upon the lap of 
a young and beautiful woman, lay an old, wasted man, slowly 
dying. For him there was no reprieve from the inexorable tyrant. 
Neither the balmy winds nor cooling sweet waters of the South- 
land, nor the shining golden stores in his filled coffers, could bring 
him health or strength once more. And that wasted, wan sufferer, 
and that beautiful, but pale woman, were John and Ariadne 
Etheridge. 

In all respects she had been to him a faithful wife. Two por- 
tions of the vow pledged at the altar—“honor and obey ”—had 
been fulfilled to the letter; alas, that the word “love” was as 
ashes on her lips! And so she had accompanied him across the 
seas to Italy, day by day attending him unweariedly with gentle 
fingers and tender care. But John Etheridge was a doomed man; 
all that long summer day had his strength waxed fainter; and 
when thay lifted him carefully from the cushions and bore him 
within the mountain inn, and the storm broke with sobbing moans 
among the dwarf cedars, even then the death-angel entered beside 
him. 
There was one other traveller who came slowly down the hill- 
side path and sought the hostel’s shelter that night—a dark, pale 
man, with sketeh-book in hand, and enveloped in the folds of an 
ample Roman cloak. And while the shadows gathered deeper 
and the rain pattered on the low roof, the stranger threw himself 
on the rnde wooden bench beside the window, and with face buried 
in his hands seemed lost in thought or slumber. . 

The evening wore later; the hostel-heeper and his wife had 
sought their slumbers ; the stranger still lay wrapped in his cloak- 
folds and almost lost in the dark shadows; but in an humble inner 
room Ariadne Etheridge and her faithful man-servant watched 
the flickering lamp of life. For an hour he dozed heavily, then 
the waning flame flashed up with fitful radiance ; he started from 
his pillow and said, gaspingly : 

“Wife! Ariadne!” 

She came closer, moistened his lips with wine, and while the 
faithful Robert heaped the pillows under his master’s shoulders, 
the old man passed his hand feebly over the young head he drew 
down beside his own. 

“ Wife, I have something to say to you before—before—” but 
his voiee faltered. “Iam going—TI know it,” he gasped feebly, 
“and I must talk with you. My good Robert, leave me for a 
little.” 

The man obeyed, passing through the low kitchen where the 
stranger lay upon the bench lost in the shadows. And the feeble 
words of the dying man came through the half open door. 

“ Yes, my child, I am going, but not until I reveal that which I 
dare not carry into my grave—that which has eaten away your 
happiness. Ariadne, I have been very wicked. You remember 
Paul Dillard *” 

The head upon his breast drooped heavier; her beautiful hand 
Gutched his convulsively for an instant, then slic lay very still 
again. And the man upon the bench in the outer room started to 
his-elbow with a sudden bound, and leaned his head forward in 
an eager, listening attitude. 

“ My child, itis hard for an old man like me to make this con- 
fession,’”” went on old John Etheridge. “It is hard; but harder 
yet to go into eternity with the stain of an unconfessed sin upon 
my soul. I have been very wicked ; but I will make what repara- 
tion lies in my power. Ariadne, listen ; I. won you through fraud. 
I coveted you, with your youth and benaty; and when it was 
breathed to me that you loved a poor, unknown, humble youth, 
toiling afar over the waters, the fiend of eyil sent a saggestion into 
my mind which I was not long in obeying. How could that poor, 
humble youth stand in comparison with a rich man? I knew 
that such were your father’s wishes; but I knew that such, how- 


ever much they might influence your decision, would never your 
heart. And so I followed the evil devices of my own brain, and 


coined a lie, and spread the rumor that, in his far-off home, your I 


boy-lover had wooed another. But it was all false—all false— 


my poor child. And when you, in your youth and beauty, camo iim 
to my arms, and the first flush of triamph was over, when day by i 


day I saw how meekly and uncomplainingly you sacrificed yourself s 


to all an old man’s whims and caprices, then repentance came, 
and O, how bitter! Disease came. Ariadne, as God is my wit- 
ness, I joyed more than I sorrowed when I felt its chill fingers at 
my heart. The physicians sent me abroad; we came here, to 
Italy. You did not know how often I sent my imagination here 


before me, and built a structure whose walls would be reated 24 
For, my child,” and his voice sank to a whis- im 


above my grave! 
per, and he lifted her face with one thin white hand, “ you will 
obey me; he is here, and by-and-by your paths will cross each 
other. Ariadne, you will be happy yet!” 

Then came an unbroken silence in that death chamber; and the 


man in the dark kitchen breathed convulsively as he crept nearer § 
and nearer the door. 

“Yes, you will be happy yet,” gasped the dying man slowly. 
“ And now I am going—forgive. 
my heart. God is good! I have but one wish in this death- 
hour—if I could have brought you two together—you two, whom 
I wronged so. If Paul Dillard were only here !’” 

“Yes, God is good! Paul Dillard is here!” came in husky 
whispers ; and as the pale man staggered in from the outer room, 
Ariadne fell forward, with a faint scream, upon the breast of her 
dying husband. 


Reader, what need have we to record more? Can you not see 
how the reparation of the dead was accepted !—how, her period 
of mourning over, Ariadne Etheridge, in that warm Southland, 
gave her hand where her heart had long been pledged, and fully 
redeemed her early “ prophecy ” by its “ fulfilment ?”’ 


WONDERS OF THE UNIVERSE. 


What mere assertion will make any one belicve that in one 
second of time, in one beat of the pendulum of a clock, a ray of 
light travels over 192,000 miles, and would, therefore, perform the 
tour of the world in about the same time that it requires to wink 
our eyelids, and in much less than a swift runner occupies in tak- 
ing a single stride? 
without demonstration, that the sun is almost a million times 
larger than the earth; and that, although so remote from us, thatt® 


a cannon ball shot directly towards, and full speed, 
earth by i 


would be twenty years in reaching it, it yet affects 

attraction in an inappreciable instant of time? Who would no 
ask for a demonstration, when told that a gnat’s wing, in its or 
dinary flight, beats many hundred times a minute; or that there 
exist animated and regularly organized beings, many thousands 


of whose bodies, laid close together, would not extend an inch tim 


But what are these to the astonishing truths which modern optica 
inquirers have disclosed, which teach us that every point of 
medium through which a ray of light passes is affected with a suc 
cession of periodical movements, regularly recurring at equal in 
tervals, no less than five hundred million of millions of times in ¢ 
second. ‘That it is by such movements communicated with thel 
nerves of our eyes that we see; nay, more, that it is the differencomm 
in the frequency of their recurrence which affects us with the sensems 
of the diversity of color. 


Your hand, my child, here, on 


What mortal man can be made to believe,iN 


That, for instance, in acquiring theyll 


sensation of redness our eyes are affected four hundred and eighty 


two millions of times; of yellowness, five hundred and forty-two 


million of millions of times; of violet, seven hundred and sevensay 


millions of times per second. Do not such things sound moreg 
like the ravings of madmen than the sober conclusions to which 
any one must arrive, who will be at the trouble of examining the 
chain of reasoning by which they have been obtained !—Herschel 


> 


A TREE HOUSE IN FEZ. 


The country still abounds with fine old olive-trees, but its ing 


habitants have forgotten their use ; when the fruit is ripe, they asa 
sentble their sheep and cattle round the trees, and shake and bea 
the branches, while the animals greedily devour the precious pro 
duce as it falls to the ground. ‘The plain is in this direction Gov 
ered with the olive mixed with the caroub, loaded with its longi 
dark pods. When left thus to the hand of nature, the caroub be -" 
comes an immense bush, pushing out suckers all round the pareng 
trunk, which in size is hardly to be distinguished among themiy 
The Bedouins have taken possession of a great many of tha 
largest of these trees, and make them their summer residences Hi 
clearing out the centre and filling up the lower parts with walls of 
dry branches, above which the dark green foliage rises witli 
strange effect to the eye, but affording a most grateful shade fror 
the sun. In such a bower I found four men seated round a hing 
forge repairing broken muskets ; while in others women were ew 
ployed in household cares, such as the grinding of flour, or th 
weaving of the coarse hair-cloth of which the winter tents ar 
made, or in such other matters as were requisite—/amilton 

“ Wanderings in North Africa.” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
TRIBUTE TO DR. KANE. 


BY 


Bold wanderer, o'er those ice-bound seas, 
Thou never more shalt roam ; 
Thy bark of life is moored at last 
In thy eternal home! ° 


Pure as those glaciers’ shining heights 
Has been thy short career : 

Fame’s bright aurora gilds thy name, 
And shines around thy bier. 


Thy noble form is stiff and cold, 
And silent is thy breath ; 

And round thy brow the laurel wreath 
Is frosted o'er by death. 


Our noblest sons bow low for thee: 
They weep that thou hast flown ; 

For earth has lost a shining star— 
Science a precious stone. 


Rest quiet in thy silent tomb! 
Thy requiem is sung, 

With low, sad tones and tearful eyes, 
In every nation’s tongue. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE FOOL’S FARM. 


BY WILLIAM 0. EATON. 


Joun Mose@ar was a wealthy farmer, with some few hundred 
acres of land, half of which was fertile and well tilled, and the 
other half a range of rocky upland, from which nature drew forth 
nothing save scanty, almost worthless woods. The better half of 
the farm was well stocked and well ordered ; the farm-house was 
the best in the village of Daleford, and the out-buildings were the 
envy of the neighbors. 

John Mosgar had a knavish brother and a foolish son—his only 
relatives. Robert, the brother, by a just dispensation of Provi- 
dence, was a man of comparative indigence, but his brother John 
overlooked his faults, and saw only his poverty and relationship ; 
and when dying, he called Robert to his bedside, and placing the 
hand of his son Daniel in his, adjured him to protect the imbecile 

“Yor his father’s sake. 

The fool smiled, and the knave smiled, too; the one tickled 
with the idea of having a new friend, the other at having a new 
victim, easily to be plucked and rained. 

“J will see after him, John,” said Robert, with a look of as- 
sumed affection for his nephew. “I will prove a father to him 
when you are gone, and I will turn the farm to the best possible ac- 
count, that your spirit, if it still hover about the earth, may be 

with what I shall do.” 

“Enough, Robert, adieu. We shall meet again in heaven. 
Barewell, my poor brain-wrecked son !” gasped the dying man. 

*‘Good-by, father,” grinned Daniel, twisting his body awkwardly 
about. “ Hope you'll have a pleasant journey—he, he !” 

John Mosgar died, and Lawyer Twistwell’s assistance was called 
in to settle the affairs. It had been the expressed will of Mr. Mos- 
gar that his estate should be equally divided between his son and 
his brother. ‘Half to one and half to the other,” were his words, 
though the wisdom which prompted them was not quite equal to 
that of King Solomon. 

Lawyer Twistwell, at the instigation of Robert Mosgar, made a 
eruel construction of the will, and awarded the better half, all fer- 
tile and arable land, to the uncle; while the meaner portion, con- 
sisting of meagre woodland and rocks, fell to the share of poor 
Daniel. 

The more heartless and unprincipled of the neighbors laughed 
at the fool when they heard of the award, and congratulated him 
upon receiving so much “good upland.” He, too, was well 
pleased, and capered about, singing mad songs, to find himself 
master of so much land. He thought his the better portion, and 
bounded over it with boisterous glee, climbing the trees, tearing 
up and hurling the rocks about, plucking up the bushes, leaping 
down declivities, and drinking of the stream, as if he would 
convince each inanimate object that he was the sole lord and 


The rough waste which had been bestowed upon the witless, 
friendless creature, through the crafty connivance of the lawyer, 
Twistwell, suited his fool’s taste to a charm ; for there he might 
wander in undisturbed solitude, in idiot “ meditation, fancy free,” 
unconscious of the wealth of which he had been robbed by his 
wnele. One little hut alone stood on it, and that served for his 
home ; end his bodily wants were supplied by such of the neighbors 
as obtained their fuel from his “farm.” 

@ fool,” said one of these neighbors to her husband. 
_ He shragged his shoulders with a “humph!” for he was con- 
scious of having repeatedly drawn more wood than he had bar- 
gained for from the “fool’s farm,” and was unwilling to believe in 
Heaven’s anger thereat. 

“Heaven helps those who help themselves,” he drily replied, 
casting an eye out at the mammoth pile of brush-wood, for which 
he had paid but a trific in barter. 

His wife seemed to understand the look, but she sighed as she 
poked the fire on the hearth. 

“Poor Daniel!” she exclaimed ; “I hope he will never suffer 
from cold or hunger ; but he seems to be in a fair way for it, with 
his uncle on one side, and a selfish world on the other. His half 


was little enough as it was, and all that is good upon it is fast 
dwindling away. What will he dowhen the wood is all gone!” 

“We had be thinking of our own circumstances,” said 
the husband, srappishly, “and let the town take care of the fools. 
As for Daniell no doubt he is happier now than many wiser 
people.” ) 

“ Happier than his uncle, I’ll be bound,” said the woman, “ well- 
off in worldly goods though he be. Old Mosgar’always looks dis- 
tressed—suspicions and timid, as if he thought all the neighbors 
despised him for taking advantage of his nephew. And so they 
do. And though everything looks well for him in a worldly way, 
there will come some change yet, depend upon it.” 


“ Perhaps so and perhaps not,” replied the husband, indifferent- 
ly. “But get the pudding ready, at any rate, for I’m in a hurry . 
to be off.” 


So they smothered their sympathy with pudding, and forgot 
the fool. 
Some one talked with Daniel about his farm, and found him 


ile. |“ Pile ’em up. Make walls and forts. They will 
wood, and never burn up.” 
t no cattle, Daniel, nor crops.” 

“T couldn’t take care of them, if I had. I can get enough meal 
and milk to eat} and I don’t want % work. I want to play with 
the children, and walk about. Uncle Robert can’t do it. I am 
much better off than he is.” 

“ Your wood will all be gone soon. Then what will you do? 
You’ve gotno money.” 

“It will be time enough for me, then, to pull up my rocks and 
plant seed,” said he, looking wise. “ And I’ll do it all myself, so 
that the secd will know me when it comes up, and bow to me in 
the morning when I walk in the fields. O,I don’t care for any- 
thing or anybody, with my farm!” he chuckled, flinging himself 
upon the ground and turning somersets in his torn clothes. 
“Ha! ha! ha! But I’m not proud,” he added, rising and look- 
ing grave. “That’s the reason I play with the dogs, and the 
boys, and the ducks, and the geese, and laugh when I roll in the 
straw.” 

The idiot seemed so contented that none cared long to dwell 
upon the great wrong he had suffered ; and so his Uncle Robert 
was left in undisturbed possession of what he had fraudulently ac- 
quired. Pity for the friendless fool was not deep enough to arouse 
opposition against the influential uncle. 

But it was not long ere Daniel’s wood was thoroughly swept 
away, leaving him but the barren surface of the rocks on which to 
rest his hopes of support—and now hunger compelled him to beg 
at the doors of his neighbors, for his uncle forbade him to cross his 
threshold—averse to the presence of such a standing reproach to 
his iniquity, and thinking to drive him upon the pauper main- 
tenance of the town. 

Alas! the lord of the farm was a pitiable sight to sce, as he 
wandered, half naked, from door to door in Daleford, offering 
shares in his rocks, for bread, and with no more of those vacant 
smiles which had shown his elation in his time of imaginary 
wealth. Distress had now joined hands with idiocy, and the 
dream of comfort had vanished from even the fool’s brain. The 
haggard skeleton, in his life of chance, found casual sustenance 
enough to keep his soul with his body still; but that ghastly as- 
pect of human life was more mocking than even his sterile apology 
for a “farm.” Slow and sad was the step of the sauntering scare- 
crow through the town, the melancholy cynosure of pointing fin- 
gers, the desolate victim of shameless relationship and a shattered 
brain. Alas for the spectral landed proprietor! Had Heaven’s 
all-embracing glance no ray to guide his listless feet ? 

One day, as instinct sent him begging, after dinner-time, for the 
dismal miscellany of his daily food, a summer storm darkened the 
heavens and the earth, and peals of thunder startled all animated 
things. The flowers bowed in terror, and the invisible milliners 
who deck the bonnet of nature, flew to their most secret haunts. 
But the fool stalked abroad in the pelting rain, and lifted his lack- 
lustre eyes to the furious source of the tempest, half amazed, half 
delighted at the intermittent fires. 

Suddenly a shriek was heard along the road, and looking back- 
ward, he saw upon a frightened horse, a young maiden of the 
village, clinging to the mane of the galloping animal, which, 
snorting with alarm, approached him. 

Daniel Mosgar was a fool—but he was a man. A wise one 
might have stepped aside in fear, but Daniel quickly seized a 
broken bough by the wayside, and brandishing the huge weapon 
for a moment, darted into the middle of the road ; and as the wild 
careering steed came thundering on with his insensate burden, 
with a well directed force the limb was brought in contact with 


“But you’ve 


the horse’s The concussion was tremendous, and the ani- 
mal, panting quivering, with swelled veins, fell heavily to the 

Happily for girl, whose hold was upon his mane, she was 
hanging upon the opposite side to that on which hb fell, and before 


the half¢tanned\animal could struggle to his feet again, the idiot, 
inspired by the emergency, sprang forward and pulled the maiden 
from her perilows position. The shouts of approaching men, one 
of whom was her father, now attracted his attention, and in a few 
moments the git, still unconscious, was in her parent’s arms. 

“ Well done, Daniel! God bless you for my daughter’s life!” 
was the grateful exclamation of Mr. Fontley, as the party, bearing 
the girl and leading the now passive horse, proceeded to his house 
near by. “You have done that which I shall never forget, and 
will do what I can to repay, poor fellow !—but he does not under- 
stand me,” added the father, shaking his head, as the fool, unheed- 
ing, followed them, prondly brandishing the huge branch with 


which he had felled the horse, and smiling ait ‘ What agents 
the Almighty sometimes chooses for his works !”’ continued Font- 
ley. “A fool has been the means of saving my only child from a 
ride to a bloody grave !” 

Helen Fontley was but fifteen on that day of her great danger, 
and was returning home from a customary jaunt when overtaken 
by the storm. The father was wealthy, and centered in her all his 
most cherished hopes. The heroic deed of Daniel affected Fontley 
deeply, and filled him with active compassion for the unfortunate 
young man. He resolved to be his friend, and he was so. Out 
of the mouth of the thunder followed blessings for the fool. With 
the passage of the clouds on that day came sun upon the soul of 
his fortunes. 

Having inquired after his affairs, on the next day Mr. Fontley 
rode over to the “fool’s farm,” and made a brief survey of it, 
Daniel and a few others accompanying him. 

“ What do you think of the division of the property?” was the 
question of one. “ Was it not cruel ?” 

“ Daniel, come to my house.—Cruel no!” replied Mr. Font- 
ley, his face brightening up with a meaning smile, as they left the 
sterile uplands. “Robert Mosgar did a greater favor to his 
nephew by the division than his ignorance intended, if I am not 
much mistaken. But we shall see, soon, how it turns out.” 

From that day, Daniel was provided amply for in the house of 
Mr. Fontley, and meanwhile the secret of the latter’s words be- 
came revealed. The “fool’s farm” proved rich in coal. The ex- 
perienced eye of Fontley had detected, in the course of his visit to 
it, indications which had escaped the notice of all others, and 
which subsequent prospecting proved fully true. Those barren 
undulations of soil contained a mighty mine of coal, and the 
wealth of the grateful and delighted Fontley developed the black 
treasure for the benefit of Daniel. 

Numerous workmen were soon employed upon the before derided 
waste, and Daleford in a few years derived its chief importance from 
those fields. Capital and enterprise were attracted to the town, 
and hundreds of families were supported by labor in the mineral 
“ bowels of the harmless earth,” and the star of the fool rose sud- 
denly up in the sky of benefaction. Fontley, his patron and self- 
appointed agent, was true to his grateful instincts and his impor- 


tant trust, and Daniel Mosgar became the possessor of untold 


wealth. 

As if Heaven’s rebuke were designed to be immediately mani- 
fest, the strata did not extend into the land of Robert Mosgar, and 
he saw with double mortification the contrasted wealth of the 
nephew he had despoiled. Between his efforts to make any pur- 
chase of a part of the “fool’s farm,” or all of it, at any price, 
stood the sagacious, watchful and honest Fontley; and of what 
pitying Providence had held in mysterious reserve for the day of 
the idiot’s destitution, the mind and heart of Fontley became the 
executor and the guard. 

Nor was this all of the fortune of the fool. In his youth he had 
been “ bright,” as the saying is; but a disease of the brain had 
settled there, converting it to idiocy. Years of dull darkness had 
left no hope for a revolution of reason, but now the reign of folly 
had expired. The sudden change in his lot threw Daniel into a 
state of feverish exultation, which resulted in severe sickness, from 
which skilful treatment raised him gradually to health and sense 
again. 

It appeared as if joy had started and loosened from his brain 
the disease which had made him idiotic, and the long latent bane 
was expelled forever. He arose aman! Man, in the sane and 
glorious control of all his faculties. Man, in the full possession 
and free use of that immortal mind, without which we would be 
no kin nor part of the Creator, nor dream that our final home and 
harbor is in the bosom of our yearning God. Aman! Fool no 
more; and like one who wakes from some long vision of dread 
images, he moved and spoke with an unladen mind, and wept in 
joy at the coming of the morning of his liberty. 

The tears of Fontley and his daughter were freely mingled with 
his—a happy trio. And still prosperity, with brighter smiles, 
marched fondly on wigh him. The darkness fitly fell on the other 
side of the canvass, and the justice of God was vindicated. 

The harvests of Rebert Mosgar became the prey of various 
misfortunes. They were backward, scant, mildewed, here cov- 
ered by too much heat, and there destroyed by tempests. Mur- 
rain blighted his cattle, fire destroyed his buildings, and as if the 
hostility of the elements and of man were not punishment enough, 
sickness prostrated him, and in the midst of his ruining adversity, 
his only children died. 

So fled the promise of the better farm. So perished like a golden 
mist of sunset, the vision of the villain. 
the couch of physical prostration, he learned for the first time of 
all the good fortune of the nephew he had wronged—his reason 
added to his riches—his further bliss—his union with his bene- 
factor’s daughter. Then walked Robert Mosgar forth into the 
air, and confessed, in anguish, his wickedness. He beat his breast, 
and strode among the ruined fields, and knelt and sobbed aloud : 

“Now, O Lord, I know my sin! And though my heart is 
broken, it is purified.” 

And so ends the story of the “fool’s farm.” So closes it with a 
moral. Let not the oppressor be too confident. The changes of 


New England April are not so great as the changes of man’s estate; _ 


and they who exult, in cruel self-reliance, over the unfortunate and 
unhappy, may take their _ to-morrow. 


Praver.—Sir Walter Raleigh one da asking 2 favor from 
Queen Elizabeth, the latter said to him—“ Bagh will sed 
leave off ?” To which he answered—“ 

Gol. Ask great things of God. ast 

his goodness make you “ 
Historical Incidents. 
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PICTORIAL, DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. } 
“THE EYE I LOVE. 


BY EMILY PAGE. 
. Let the artist and the poet 
_ Paint the eye of melting blue: 
Talk of heavev, when it looketh 


Its low-drooping fringes through. 


Let the lover sigh and languish, 
Half bewildered, at the shrine 
Of some proud and peerless beauty, 
With the spell of two dark eyne. 


Let the sweet, bewitching hazel 
Shed its arrowy rays of light: 

And the gray eye beam contentment, 
Like a star upon the night. 


Yet from black, and blue, and hazel, 
And gray eyes, less rapture drink I, 
Than I feel when fondly gazing 
On the new, sweet, mealy pink-eye ! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE QUEEN OF THE ICENI. 


BY RICHARD CRANSHAW. 


Tue king of the Iceni,* Prasutagus, lay extended upon the 
couch from which he was never more destined to arise in life. On 
all sides around him were assembled the great nobles of the king- 
dom, and close by his bed knelt the figures of his queen and his 
daughters. He had been as a king, irresolute and undetermined, 
but as husband and father, kind and affectionate ; and the tears of 
those who watched his dying struggles, were the genuine out- 
pourings of love and sympathy. 

He had lain motionless and scarce seeming to breathe for some 
time, when the rude sound of horses’ hoofs was heard in the court- 
yard beneath, and this was shortly followed by footsteps approach- 
ing the door of the royal chamber. - It opened and gave entrance 
to a man elad in the military costume of a general of the Roman 
empire. He thrust the attendant rudely aside who would have 
made the announcement of his name, and strode boldly into the 
apartment. 

“ Away, sirrah!” said he, roughly; “there are none here that 
need be told that I am Sextus Paulinus. The leader of the in- 
vincible armies of imperial Rome is full well known to every 
Briton, old and young, throughout the land!” . 

“ And hated by them in their very heart of hearts !”’ said a voice, 
sternly and strikingly. 

“Who dares—” 

“I dare! I, Boadicea, queen of the Iceni! What do I not 

dare to say to the teeth of the pampered miniowof insolent Rome ? 
Back, slave, to thy master, nor dare longer to insult with thy pres- 
ence the chamber of the dying! ye not content with heaping 
miseries upon a conquered people, but ye must also break rudely 
in upon the last moments of their dying king? Back, I say, or 
Nero shall receive his general again clothed in raiment of his own 
life-blood, and wanting the head wherewith to plot further oppression 
upon an enslaved people !” . 
_ All in the chamber had started to their feet, and fifty blades 
were levelled at the intruder’s breast. For himself, he was so 
overwhelmed by the unlooked-for check to his insolence, that for a 
moment he was rendered incapable of reply. The queen stepped 
between him and the angry nobles. 

“Stay!” cried she. “He bears a message. Let him deliver it 
and begone.” 

His voice trembled with suppressed passion as he replied : 

“There will come a future day when this shall be repaid! 
Meanwhile, I am commissioned to bear from the emperor of 
Rome and of the world, unto his servant and subject, Prasutagus, 
titular king of the Iceni, this scroll, bearing the imperial signature,” 

He handed it as he spoke to the queen, who opened it and read 
as follows : 

“We, Nero, emperor of the world, by these presents, do consent 
to accept and receive the sovereignty of Britain, with the — as- 
sistance of Boadicea, queen of Prasutagus, now reigning lord and 
king thereof, under our protection.” 

She turned reproachfully unto the dying king : 

“ And thou couldst consent to this degradation, Prasutagus ?”’ 

His voice was little more than a whisper as he answered : 

“For the future welfare of my wife and children, I did it. Was 
it not better to make a friend of the all-powerful Nero, by offering 
him co-heirship of the island, than leave it to himself to seize and 
hold complete possession of it? Lacted for thy benefit, my queen.” 

“Tis useless now to reproach. But wretchedness and misery 
only can grow out of such compact. The die is cast, and Britons 
must bow their heads forevermore to the tyrant’s yoke.” Then 
turning to the ambassador—‘ Begone!” she cried. ‘“ You have 
fulfilled your mission and may depart in peace and safety. Nay, 
reply not,” she continued, observing him about to make some re- 

mark ; “should thy tongue again give itself its former license, my 
hand shall not again be raised to screen you from the death that 
you so richly merit. Again I say—depart!” 

He turned upon his heel, and strode towards the door. As he 
Teached it, he paused a moment and cast a glance of hate and 
threatening fury over the assembled group. Every evil passion 
that the human face could portray was marked thereon in the 
deepest hues. No word, however, escaped his lips, and the door 
slowly closed upon that baleful and terrible gaze. A moment 


* The Iceni inhabited that of the island of Britain comprising Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Cambridge and 4 


after, his horse, together with those of the train who had accom- 
panied him, was heard to ride furiously from the court below. 

Boadicea advanced towards the couch whereon Prasutagus lay, 
and an exclamation broke from her lips. The king had ceased to 
breathe. She cried out in @ voice of terror: 

“O heavens, he is dead ” 

And as they turned to gaze upon the pallid face, they all sank 
down upon their knees, amd offered up a prayer for the soul of the 
royal dead. The daughters sank in one another’s arms, and 
Boadicea murmured forth: 

“ The gods receive his spirit into their eternal rest!” 

The body lay in state in the midst of the Druidical temple, dedi- 
cated to Thor, the principal deity of the ancient Britons. The 
mystic rites were completed, and the assembled earls, dukes and 
other high personages of the island were gathered around the 
royal sarcophagus te take a farewell look at the face of the dead. 
Boadicea and her two daughters, aged respectively seventeen and 
nineteen years, stood in sad silence, with their eyes fixed on the 
countenance of the husband and father. The high priest of Thor 
had approached with gentle step, and was in the act of covering 
the face forever from human sight. The song of the priests and 
virgins of the temple was hushed. The bearers advanced to con- 
vey the body forth to its place of sepulture near by the temple, and 
the sad mourners prepared: to accompany the cortege, when sud- 
denly a messenger, covered with dust, dashed wildly into the 
sacred place. 

“ What is it—what means this ?” exclaimed a hundred voices. 

“ Paulinus !” gasped out the messenger. 

“What of him ?—speak quick thy news!” said the deep tones 
of Boadicea’s voice. 

“So please your majesty, I have galloped since early morning 
from the outposts of the Romans, now encamped at London, and 
am the bearer of a message from Venutius, thy general-in-chief. 
He has been surprised and defeated, and at this moment the con- 
quering army are advancing with all speed to secure your person, 
gracious madam, together with those of the royal princesses, your 
daughters. Paulinus spreads desolation and ruin as he moves on- 
ward, and swears a terrible oath that all Britain shall suffer for the 
indignity lately put upon him.” 

He ceased, and staggered as if unable longer to support himself 
from fatigue. The queen gave orders that his comfort be attended 
to, and then turned to address the gathered nobles. 


“Ts it not the inhumanity of a fiend that actuates this minion of 
Roman power. But it is not tears or sighs that will avail against 
him. Strong arms and bright weapons must now be the appeal. 
Nobles of Britain, are you prepared to defend your country and 
your altars ?” 

“ We are—we are!” they cried, with one enthusiastic shout. 

“ Then let the dead with all beseeming haste be laid to rest, and 
then shall the loud cry of arms resound throughout the land on 
every side.” 

With all reverent speed, the dead was conveyed to the royal 
vault, and after seeing the rites completed, Boadicea proceeded to 
collect the forces then in the vicinity of the court. No need to 
dwell on the ensuing events. Her army, collected in haste, and 
ill-supplied with the requisites for successfully repelling their well- 
trained and thoroughly ordered enemies, was defeated, herself and 
daughters captured and carried off in triumph, and thousands of 
gallant hearts who had rallied around her perished by the sword. 

The action over, she was carried into the presence of Sextus 
Paulinus. Loaded with chains, and scoffed at by the brutal sol- 
diers who dragged her along ; overpowered by defeat, and agonized 
by the uncertainty of her children’s fate, she yet bore a firm and 
unsubdued front, and gazed as steadfastly in the conqueror’s face 
as she would had he been the supplicant and she the victor. 

“ At last!’ muttered the Roman between his teeth, as she ad- 
vanced with a bold step towards where he stood. “So, woman, 
some change hath ensued since last we twain were mep together 
face to face. You are now in my power.” 

“T am in the hands of the gods of my fathers. When last we 
met, I scorned thee as thou didst deserve. I teil thee now to thy 
dastard face, I loathe thee and scorn thee still !” 

“ We soon will find a means to subdue and bend this haughty 
mood,” returned Paulinus. “Remember thy daughters also are 
within my grasp.” 

“ They are the children of a race of kings, and will not disgrace 
their sires.” 

“ They shall be sold for slaves !” 

“ Theif souls will yet be free—you cannot enslave them.” 

“T will have them scourged !” 

“ A Roman is coward enough for even that.” 

“ By all the eternal gods !” cried Sextus, driven to the verge of 
madness by her unsubdued calmness, “but there is one more 
method to reach thy heart—the honor of thy children !” 

He had indeed touched her to the inmost depths of her heart, 
but dreamed not of the effect of his words. Ere they had well 
escaped from his lips, the outraged queen had raised her heavy 
manaciles, and with one blow, dealt with tremendous fury, dashed 
him prostrate to her feet. She was in an instant overpowered by 
the guards who stood around; and rendered incapable of further 
movement. Paulinus rose slowly and painfully to his feet, and 
had but strength to whisper forth : 

“ The scourge !—the scourge!’ He then fainted away. 

In the dead of night, a figure arrayed in loose, coarse garments, 
might have been perceived stealing out from the shadows of the 
walls surrounding London, after making its exit from one of the 
gates of the fortified city. The moon ever and anon appeared 
from behind a cloud, and threw its rays for a fleeting moment 


down upon the plain, and as it fell upon the face of this mysteri- 
ous figure, it showed that it was pallid as the countenance of one 
numbered with the dead. 

Boadicea, after great hardship and the exercise of superhnman 
courage, had succeeded in making her escape from the invader’s 
camp. And as the day broke, and here and there she met with 
groups of her native subjects, she stayed her hurried course for a 
moment, and related to them, in words of fiery though rude elo- 
quence, the history of her own and her children’s deadly wrongs. 
The historian’s pen falters as he essays to inscribe what these deep 
and horrible cruelties were—humanity can scarce believe it of her 
human kindred. Let it be hidden from the light beneath oblivion’s 
deepest cloud. 

And as they heard it, their down-trodden spirits aroused them- 
selves from the dust, and they swore deep and deadly vengeance 
for their queen’s foul wrong. Before she reached her palace, she 
found herself at the head of an overwhelming army, all actuated 
with the one noble motive and burning for a meeting with their 
oppressors. 

It came at last, and the Britons were victorious. The glad 
news was brought to Boadicea’s tent that her daughters were in 
safety and were now on their way to their mother’s arms. Her 
face still retained its leaden hue, as she gave out the command to 
convey them quickly to her. She left the tent, and stood straining 
her eyes in the direction from whence they were expected. Her 
gaze at length discerned them, and she rushed wildly forward. 

But as they met face to face, what dreadful change was this that 
came over her countenance? They stood locked together in a 
convulsive embrace, but did not raise their eyes to meet those of 
their mother. The blood mounted to her brow, and covered with 
its sanguine hue, cheek, neck and brow alike, then suddenly receded 
and left all pallid as before. 

Words were needless. The deep, disgracing proof of Roman 
perfidy was there in the tears coursing one another down their fair, 
childish faces—there, in the terror with which they drew back from 
her fond embrace—there, in their speechless, silent agony! She 
seemed turned to stone. Her eye gazed wildly round. It met the 
compassionate face of Venutius, her general. She asked between 
her close-set teeth : 

“How many Romans have we now within our power?” 

“ Some seventy thousand have lowered their standards and offer 
us submission.” 

It was with a shriek her rejoinder burst forth : 

. “Put them every soul to the sword! Spare not age nor sex! 
Kill them—nor let one of the hated race escape my vengeance ! 
For him,”—she could scarce frame the name—“ for Paulinus !— 
bring him quick to me—I myself will deal upon him! Away!” 

And the terrible command was carried into instant execution. 
But few of the invading legions escaped to tell the history of that 
dreadful day. Paulinus’s hour had not come as yet. He escaped 
to the Isle of Man, and forthwith collected an army, ten thousand 
strong, with which he again marched into England. 

Boadicea’s forces numbered some ten times that amount, yet 
the Roman general, nothing daunted, and trusting in the valor and 
discipline of his men, prepared to give her battle. Standing in 
her war-chariot, her daughters beside her, the queen addressed 
the assembled warriors of her army. She exhorted them, not as 
the descendant of a line of princes, but as an injured woman, to 
bear themselves that day as Britons and freemen. She painted 
anew her children’s wrongs—her own indignities. She pointed to 
the superiority of their numbers over that of the Romans, and 
ended by repeating the promises of their priests, regarding the 
future of those falling bravely and honorably in battle. 

The Britons had collected their wives and children, and had 
placed them in wagons in the rear of their squadrons. <A fatal 
error as it proved. Paulinus did not wait for the Britons to com- 
mence the attack, but with his compact legions advanced upon 
the foe. It was easy to see the vast superiority of the well-trained 
Romans over the courageous but totally undisciplined natives. 
The latter, confiding in their numbers to overawe the enemy, were 
dismayed at the outset at their bold and determined advance. 


They met, and for a time the struggle was fierce and protracted, 
but the naked Britons melted before the determined charges of the 
mailed warriors of Rome, and then becoming disordered and 
driven back upon the wagons containing their women and chil- 
dren, were thrown into irretrievable confusion, from their very 
superiority of numbers. 

Boadicea saw with anguish that the day was against her. She 
determined not to survive her country’s downfall, but in the first 
place resolved to mete out to Paulinus the measure of her revenge, 
Face to face at length she placed herself before her conqueror, after 
riding through the thickest of the Roman ranks. Her children, 
both slain, were laid at her feet in the chariot, Her long hair 
floated in the wind, and in her hand she held a spear. As she 
dashed furiously towards where her enemy sat on his horse, the 
dust of the battle for the time obscured her from his sight. Ar. 
rived within twenty paces of him, she checked her steeds, and in a 
voice that rose clear and loud above the din of battle, she cried : 

“ Paulinus !—monster !—take from my arm a mother’s ven- 
geance, and as thy vile spirit quits its earthly tenement, take with 
thee also an outraged mother’s curse! Die, dog, and seek a home 
in the abodes of the fiends !” 

With an unerring aim the javelin sank deep in the destroyer’s 
heart, and his body fell down from its seat, and was trampled by 
his startled steed till its very form was scarcely distinguishable as 
having been that of breathing humanity, A thousand wounds 
speedily let out the life-blood of the heraic woman, and she fell 
mingling it with that of her dead children, the last of her royal race, 

So perished Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, in the year 61. So 
ended the rule of Britain’s native kings. 
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HON. WILLIAM HAILE, 
GOVERNOR OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
panying likeness was drawn expressly for us 
an excellent ambrotype by Chester 
of Keene, N. H., and is those familiar 
the original, an edmi 


Fey 


le likeness. Hon. William 
ie was born in Putney, Windham county, Vermont, in 
now in fall vigor and prime of life, being 
. Enjoying no advantages of birth, his 
ts being i Mar circumstances, his success in life 
an instance of the result of industry, perseverance 

ity, and his example may inspire young men to 
¢ on manfully and resolutely through the world. At 
—< fourteen he removed with his parents to Chester- 
field, N. H., the seat at that time of a popular academy, for 
of having a better opportunity to get an educa- 
ion. he subject of our notice attended this institution 


to remain in that capacity but a short period, although 
he ultimately remained till the spring of 1827, being at that 
time not quite twenty of age. At this period, with 
the assistance of his father and friends, he obtained a small 
sum of money with which he commenced the mercantile 
business, and continued in trade in Chesterfield eight years, 
during which time he embraced every opportunity that pre- 
sented itself, for culture. He then removed to Hinsdale, 
N. H., where he now resides, and continued in the mercan- 
tile business till the year 1846, in which year he was chosen 
representative for the first time. He continued to represent 
the town, with the exception of two years, up to the year 
1854. In 1850, he was a delegate to the constitutional con- 
vention for the purpose of revising the State constitution. 
In 1854, he was élected to the State Senate, and in the year 
following was re-elected and chosen president of that body, 
over which he presided with much ability, readiness and 
courtesy, amd was again the representative of the town in 
1856. From 1846 to 1849, he was engaged in the lumber 
business. In the year 1849, he commenced the manufacture 
of woolens, and is now engaged in the manufacture of cash- 
meretts, under the firm of Haile & Todd, and occupies a high 
position in the industrial community. Mr. Haile has been very 
successful in business, and is now reputed to be wealthy. He is a 
practical, self-made man, has a rich, melodious voice, and is an 
able speaker, always speaking to the point, his addresses being 
characterized more for their soundness for the display of the 
of oratory. The sunshine of benevolence beams from 
is pleasing countenance, which, as our —s shows, is at once 
kindly, ——— and prepossessing. There is here and there a 
of silver in his locks, but there is no winter in his heart, 
which beats with warm and generous feeling for the of all, 
He is a member of the Con tional church. His manliness 
and courtesy have secured for him universal respect in private 
life, though, of course, like all men who enter the political arena, 
he has uncompromising political opponents. Gov. Haile entered 
m the duties of his office last month. It is no small honor be 
ed chief magistrate of a State like New Hampshire, which 
enjoys so high a historical renown, and which has had so — 
eminent men in the ——— chair, and which has given birt 
s0 many men who have enjoyed not only a national but a uni- 
versal renown. Governor ile’s ii ral address, delivered 
June 8, embraces a variety of topics which are dwelt upon at some 
. Portions of his address are such as will prove satisfacto 
to-all of his fellow-citizens, such, for instance, as those in which he 
exhibits the prosperity of his native State, discountenances over- 
legislation, and advocates the extension of educational advan 
and a fostering care of the agricultural interests and of benevolent 
institutions.’ Other portions, of a political character, while com- 
mendable for boldness in enunciating principles, will of course be 
or denounced, according to the polical bias of party men. 
Fortunately such topics lie without the limits of our province, for 
we invariably steer clear of the Scylla and Charybdis of political 
disputation, leaving such matters to party prints. 


HON. WILLIAM “HAILE, GOVERNOR OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


SUNSET SCENE. 

We present herewith a beautiful pastoral landscape, combining 
all the elements of tranquil beauty, winding stream, wooded hill, 
broad valley, undulating shore, with the westering sun illuminating 
the whole wide expanse with his level beams, and projecting long, 
fantastic shadows over the unequal ground. Upon a near eleva- 
tion a loving couple are gazing together on the beautiful perspec- 
tive. All the charms of form, light, and shade, are exquisitely 
blended in the picture, and, if it want the single element of color, 
memory and imagination can easily supply the gorgeous dyes of 
the cloudy drapery with which the god of day invests himself as 
he sinks to his repose. Every one is familiar with the daily pageant 
of sunset, tho we are constrained to say that comparatively few 
are familiar with the glories of sunrise, except in poetry and pic- 
tures. But we have all watched the various phases of the decline 
of day, nowhere attended by more splendid phenomena than in 
our own country. Sometimes the day-star sinks from sight in a 
liquid sea of amber and pearl; sometimes it leaps downward into 
a fiery gulf, all blazing with pyrotechnic flames; at other times 
the threshold of night is hung with “ purple and pall ;” sometimes 
the sunset hues blaze in reflected glory on the gloomy array of re- 
tiring storm clouds, kindling up prismatic tints of the broad- 
spanned rainbow. At such times a spell is thrown over all nature, 
and we realize how surpassing beautiful is the world appointed for 
our earthly dwelling place. English travellers have always con- 
tended that Italian sunsets were the finest in the world, but cos- 
mopolitan travellers, who are uainted with all climates and 
atmospherical effects, admit that in varied splendors the sunsets 
of America are altogether peerless. Many of our artists have suc- 
cessfully represented some of these phases, both in oil and water- 
colors, but all successful attempts to delineate them must be based 
on the memory of the painter, it being impossible to depict them on 
the spot on account of the rapid change in the color of the clouds. 
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was born, on the sixth of January, 1705-6, according to the 
old style of reckoning time, as entered in the town of 
the records of births. The main house resembled in form 
many of the tenements of the olden time which have been 
preserved until®now. Its front upon the street was rudely 
clapboarded, and the sides and rear were protected from the 
inclemency of a New England climate by large rough shin- 
les. On the street it measured about twenty feet; and on 
sides (the westerly of which was bounded by a passage- 
way and contained the door-way, approached by two steps), 
the extreme le of the building, including a wooden 
leanto used as a kitchen, was about thirty feet. In hei 
the house was three stories, the upper being an attic, which 
presented a pointed gable towards the street. In front, the 
second story and attic projected somewhat into the street 
over the principal story on the ground floor. 

On the lower floor of the main house there was one room 
only. This, which probably served the Franklins as a par- 
lor and sitting-room, and also for the family eating-room, 
was about twenty feet square, and had two windows on the 
street; and it had also one upon the passage-way, so.near 
the corner as to give the inmates a good view of Washing- 
ton Street, from which an aged lady, now living, remem- 
bers to have seen Washington through this street in 
his last visit to the town. sides these windows, there had 
been others in the early days of its proprietors, which opened 
upon the easterly side of house, the seats of which were 
retained until the destruction of the building. In the centre 
of the side of the room, was one of those noted fire-places, 
situated in a most capacious chimney, which are so well 
remembered as among the comforts of old houses ; on the left of 
this was a spacious closet, and on the right the door, communicati 
with a oman entry in which were the stairs to the rooms above 
to the cellar, the latter of which were accessible to the street 
through one of the old-fashioned cellar door, situated partly in 
the sidewalk. 

On the ground floor, connected with the sitting-room thro 
the entry, was situated the kitchen, in a tenfoot addition to 
rear part of the main building. The only windows from this part 
of the house looked back upon a vacant lot of land in the extreme 
rear of the lot which served as a yard and garden plat. The sec- 
ond story originally contained but one chamber, and in this the 
windows, door, fire-place, and closet, were similar in number and 

ition to those in beneath it. Some of the later tenants 
ivided this room by a wooden partition, forming a small bed- 
room of the westerly portion, which received light only through 
the side window facing Washington Street. The attic was also, 
originally, one unplastered room, and had a window in front, on 
the street, and two common attic windows, one on each side of the 
roof, near the back of it. This room was also, at an unknown 
time, divided by a partition into two apartments, one in front and 
the other in. the rear, 

Such was undoubtedly the condition and appearance of the 
house at the time when parents of Franklin dwelt within its 
walls, with their large family of children, several of whom received 
their first light beneath its roof; and such it continued about one 
hundred years after the Franklins left it for a house of their own 
at the corner of Hanover and Union Streets. But this old and 
mach honored building, though it had stood from the colonial 
period of Massachusetts history, through the provincial, and had 
withstood the effects of the Revolution, nevertheless was destroyed 
at last, December, 29th 1810, by fire, communicated to it from a 
livery stable near by.—Dr. N.B. Shurtleff. 
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Germany. 

Moraen.—Queen Victoria has nine children. We have published their names 
in a former number of the Pictorial. 

Plenty of ond ave now patients afflict- 

ed with complaints. ond are beginning to discounte- 
Reapsr.—There is now an international copyright law between Belgium and 


more difficult to polish from its softness. After the desired form 
imparted tt, down with umice stone, and polished with a 
of ond milk—the being given friction by 


flannel 
Maar D., ‘Lynnfield. —If you the of the Flag 
a ‘Union, you will nd an snewer to your uery. 
—John Tyler was president when B Hill M 
and was present at the ceremonies by which that event was ce! 
Sotpren, New York.—We are willing to admit that we never saw a finer body 
of troops than your 7th regiment. Their drill is perfection 
Inquimen.—At one time—some twenty-six years ago—the Independent Com- 
y of Cadets, of this city, wore a black uniform. 
Cuantes H.—The first thing you should do is to strive to improve Bn 
handwriting. It is an invaluable accomplishment to write a graceful ha 
A. M.—It is a fact that one of Washington Irving's books was lately published 
in Paris, as by “ W. I. Braceb , American Author.” You remember 


t was completed, 


that “ Hall ” is the tit of one of his stories. 
L. 8.—Sir John Chardin, in his “‘ Travels in Persia,” says that the Persians 
smoked tobacco |}: before the discovery 


ong of 

Bunssy.—Vegetables, such as potatoes, onions, etc., can be imported into this 
market some weeks before those here are ready. 

W. H. 8.—Stay where you are—the city is no place for young men in your 
condition. It is overrun with persons who can find no employment. 

Pau. Pry.—You ask us why the nine of diamonds is called the “ Curse of 
Scotland. We can you in the words of Grose’s Dictionary :— 

“Diamonds imply being ——— to the imperial crown; and 

every ninth king of ind has been observed for many ages to be a ty- 
rant, and a curse to that country.” 

Harry M.—We send you a sample copy of The Weekly Novelette. It me & great 
favorite, and may be found at any periodical depot— , four cen 

Romont. —Sneezing was considered ominous among the ans, ee certain 
circumstances. St. Augustine tells us, that when the ancients were getting 
up in the morning, if they chanced to sneeze while putting on their shoes, 
they immediately went back to bed again, in order that they ht get up 
more —, and escape the misfortunes which were likely to occur 
on that da 

W. T. C.—. dire your letter to our care at this oftee, and Dr. Hayes will re- 
ceive it promptly 


Our new Dress.—It will be seen that we come before our 
readers, the present week, in an entirely new dress, presenting a 
distinctness and beauty of typography which cannot but give uni- 
versal satisfaction. This dress was cast and prepared expressly 
for us by the well-known and excellent manufacturers, Messrs. 
Phelps & Dalton, of this city, who stand at the head of their calling, 
in the line of beautiful typographical outfit. 


Great Men.—Michelet says, “Te is a universal rule, which, as 
far as I know, has no exception, that great men always resemble 
their mothers, who impress their mental and physical marks upon 
their sons.” 


SPLINTERS. 


-»» The Kentucky Horticultural Society inform us that there 
will be more than an average fruit crop this year. 
-.. Notwithstanding the recent developments of Mormon atro- 
cities and licentiousness, converts increase greatly. 
-».. A boy and girl in one family in Barre braided 800 straw 
hats in thirty-seven days. 
. B. F. Butler, Esq., of Lowell, has accepted the office of 
brigadier-general of the Third Brigade M. V. M. 
. The efforts to establish an English bank at Constantinople 
are said to have proved abortive. 
. Since September last, more than sixty-six thousand chests 
of tea have arrived in this port from China. 
. The moment a man is satisfied with himself, everybody 
else is dissatisfied with him. 
. The Horticulturist states that children’s gardens are now 
the fashion i in Germany, and have been introduced into England. 
-. They who give a shock to the state are ready to be the first 
who are swallowed up in the run. 
- A beautiful little theatre has just been erected at the cor- 
ner of Pine and Orange Streets, Providence, R. I. 
- The raising of sheep in Alabama is said to have proved 
more profitable than the culture of cotton. 
- Fancy dress balls have been denounced from the pulpit by 
Archdeacon of Wish, 
+ thet helt ‘bushels of whent:will 
be raised in Texas, this year. 
tir moartaches—the height of cruelty 
- Never ridicule what others deem to be sacred, however 
shard it appear to ou. 
The emperor of Russia has igsyed pardons to a number 
of Poles now exiles in Siberia. 
- The. last token of Maria Antoinette was the sexton’ 
record :—" Paid seven francs for Widow Capet’s coffin 
- It is now shown that copper wires become brittle and iron 
tough by the passage of electric current 
- Commodore Kearney has recently been appointed to the 
command of the navy yard at Brooklye, I, N. ¥. 
. French literature has sustained a great loss in the death of 
Aled de « brliant and pleasing writer. 
The poet Alexander Smith has married at Glasgow, Miss 
Flora Macdonald, of Skye. Romantic name and place ! 
. Elder Prats, an infamous Mormon leader, has been shot 
by Mr. McLane, whose wife and children he had abducted. 


ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY. 
teenth anniversary in this city, on the Ist of June The occasion 
was one of marked interest, and, as usual, attracted considerable 
attention. The sermon was delivered at the First Church, in 
Chauncey Place, by Rev. James H. , of Dorchester, and the 
dinner was partaken of by many ished guests at Faneuil 
Hall, among whom were Ex-President Pierce, Hon. Arthur W. 
Austin, collector of the port, Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr., Col. Charles 
G. Greene and Levi D. Slamm. The following song was given 
by the glee club at the dinner : 


SONG 


Written for the occasion by Francis A. Durivace, and sung to 
the air of the “ Star-Spangled Banner.” 


in ite by 
Do we te our hatavel bright, 
With the garlands of jor to to entwine the swift hours 


That links us together in of gold: 
Chorus.—The we renew to the colors they bore, 
And we'll stand to our arms like the heroes of yore. 
In the sunshine of ont Se 
Our star-bedeck: 


repose 
Ho dase he. bay ovets gleaming : 


Each sword, and give tongue to each engine of death : 
Chorus.—And the nation aroused, like the heroes of yore, 
Would march to the field with the colors they bore. 
The following hymn was sung at the church, as written for the 
occasion by Maturin M. Battou—music arranged from Von 
Weber by David Paine : 


word, 

O Lord, we bend to Thee ; 
The olive-branch and sword 

Entwined e’er should be. 
The buckler and the spear 

The Christian hand may wield. 
But be Thou ever near 

To counsel and to shield. 


In armed ranks we kneel, 
And ask thy favor now; 
Stronger than helm of steel 
Thy bi blessing on our brow. 
Time-honored is our name, 
And fitting ‘tis that prayer 
Should hallow martial fame, 
And peans fill the air. 


In fane or tented field, 
The Christian cross and sword, 
let us wield, 


ith freedom our watchword. 
No hirelip slaves, 
Brothers and 


Notwithstanding the unpleasant state of the weather, the “ An- 
cients” turned out with very full ranks, and had altogether a bril- 
liant time, which must have gratified their popular commander, 
Col. Marshall P. Wilder. He is succeeded (the élection being 
annual) by Col. Thomas E. Chickering, so universally popular as 
a soldier and a gentleman. 


GROWN CHILDREN. 

It must be delicious for the great men and women of the world 
to forget their dignity sometimes, and descend to the sports of 
their childhood. We fancy that a game of blind-man’s-buff in a 
royal circle gives more pleasure than the most magnificent dress 
ball. Such an unbending took place at Villeneuve L’Etang, near 
Paris, lately, on the occasion of the Grand Duke Constantine’s 
visit. A steep mound was taken possession of by the ladies, and 
they undertook to defend it against the gentlemen, the empress 
acting as commander-in-chief. The gentlemen made their attack, 
hopping on one leg. The bravery, etc., of the Countess Prezdzew- 
ska, a charming Pole, who acted as aide-de-camp to the empress, 
was greatly admired. The Grand Duke Constantine attacked the 
enemy boldly, but was repulsed several times. The emperor suc- 
ceeded in penetrating into the very midst of the enemy, but was 
made prisoner. Foot races followed, and then came a game at 
prison bars, when the empress was taken prisoner, as well as all 
the Russians of her camp. Prince Oukhtomski, after a while, suc- 
ceeded in delivering her majesty. The scene reminds us of Mr. 
Pleydell’s “ High Jinks,” in Guy Mannering. 


A Quotation TO PoxDER on.—The question “Is the earth 
growing colder?” is at present attracting the attention of scientific 
men, and exciting considerable discussion among those who feel 
interested in the matter. It may not have entered into their minds 
that the change of seasons which we now experience is but a pre- 
cursor of that eternal change which is rapidly drawing nigh :— 
“ Hast thou entered into the treasures of the snow, or hast thou 
seen the treasures of the hail, which I have reserved against the 
time of trouble, against the day of battle and war?” Job 38th 
chapter, 22d and 23d verses. 


> 


A pry Answer.—The Grand Duke Constantine having asked 
an officer what difference theré was between the French military 
‘medal and the cross of the Legion of Honor, was answered, that 
the difference was one hundred and fifty francs—in allusion to the 
pension attached to the latter. 

Gorne aBproap.—So costly has life at the fashionable watering- 
places become, that many families think it as cheap+to go to Eu- 
rope and spend the summer months. They will find out their 
mistake, however, if they make a long halt at Paris. 


Rowsz.—This artist is winning laurels’in New York. The 
New York Courier says of his portraits, “The crayons of Law- 
rence by the side of them look harsh and ill-drawn.’* 


ABRAHAWM’S SERVANT OFFERING GIFTS TO REBEKAH. 

We take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to the 
fine large engraving which occupies the whole of pages 8 and 9 of 
the present number. It is the first of a series of scriptural scenes 
which we purpose to produce, and has been executed at great cost 
and in a high style of finish. The drawing was made expressly 
for us by Mr. W. Champney, and is highly creditable to his pencil. 
It is a reproduction of a costly engraving after a design by Chopin, 
the great French artist, for the use of which we are indebted to 
Mr. N. D. Cotton, No. 272 Washington Street, whose stock of 
paintings and engravings is almost unrivalled. From this engrav- 
ing a photographic copy of the size of our picture was made by 
Messrs. Whipple & Black, of this city, in the best style. It will 
thus be seen that we have spared no pains to make the picture 
worthy of the reputation of our journal, and beautiful enough to 
be framed as a parlor ornament. The picture illustrates a portion 
of the 24th chapter of Genesis, which embraces the narrative of 
the expedition of Abraham’s servant to obtain a wife for Isaac. 
The illustration, in its simple grandeur, harmonizes with the 
beauty of the scriptural story. In obedience to the example of 
Vernet, the artist has assumed the costumes of the period deline- 
ated to be identical with those of the orientals of the present day, 
a conclusion warranted by good authority. The servant of Abra- 
ham places a costly necklace in the hands of Rebekah, while her 
brother, Laban, leaning on her shoulder, is looking admiringly on. 
“And the servant brought forth jewels of silver, and jewels of 
gold, and gave them to Rebekah.” Bethuel, the father of the 
maiden, looks down upon the scene from the gallery above. 
Graceful attendants are seen in the perspective of the arches. A 
female, seated, is admiring some of the costly stuffs presented as 
gifts ; an attendant, kneeling, is producing treasures from a coffer, 
while, through the open arcades, the laden camel completes the 
oriental character of this fine scene. The composition of this pic- 
ture is artistic, the interest centering on the two principal figures, 
which are well contrasted,—Abraham’s servant, the type of fully- 
developed manhood, and Rebekah, the type of youth and exquisite 
beauty. The other figures, though striking, are properly subordi- 
nated ; the accessories occupy their just position, and the light 
and shade are admirably managed. The whole design is singu- 
larly striking and effective. 


> 


+ 


A Boston Grru.—Madame Lorini, née Virginia Whiting, has 
been prodigiously successful as “ Lucia” at the Teatro Pazliano at 
Florence. America will soon be recognized as the land of song 
as well as the land of the free. 

Quite too Goop.—The famous sermon, the “Harp of a 
Thousand Strings,” is published soberly in England as a genuine 
specimen of American pulpit oratory 0, Johnny! 


> 


PuiLosoruy anp J. Rousseau says 


“Men can better philosophize on the human heart, but women 
can read it better.” 


Queer Name.—The present Greek minister of foreign affairs is 


named Rhino Rhangabee. His name should have made him 
minister of finance. 


MARRIAGES. 


this Rev. Winkley, Mr. George W. Bell to Miss Frances A. 

Mr. Samuel A. Hawks to Miss Adeline A. Neale, 
H.; Rev. Dr. Robbins, Mr. Samuel Johnson to Miss Ger- 
trude A. Brown; ht ’ Rev. Mr. caeeee, Mr Orrin Richardson to Miss Luthera 
A. Dexter; by Rev. Mr. Barry, Mr. Ira 8. Garland to Miss Mary Niles, both of 
Portland; by Rev. Dr. mihet Mr. Christopher Ericson to Miss E. 
Ericson ; iy Mr. Smithett, Mr 


man, Mr. Alvah L. Crockett, of 
Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Bradlee, Mr. 

na D. Clafien.—At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Shackford, Mr. Edwin H. Har- 
mon aa Miss Adeline A. Mower.—At Marblehead, by Rev. Mr. Patch, Mr. Elias 
A. Bassett to Miss Eliza Ann Stone.—At Newbury 


DEATHS. 


ane this city Isaac Williams, 58 . Thomas Danforth, 69; Mr. 
min Binney, Ar Mr. William P. A. hoy 49; Mrs. Sarah A. Parker, 68; 

Daniel Chamberlain, 71; Mr Gilbert Misner, 7; Stewart, son of R. 8. J. Bai- 
ley, 15.—At East Boston, Mr. William G t, 86. —At Charlestown, Mr. Gor- 
don Williston. 56.—At Cambridge, Ann Child, 44.--At Chelsea, 
Mrs. Abigail Carnes, 76.—At Melrose, Mrs. Mary Jane e Briggs. 1. —At _—— 
ton, Mr. Matchett, 48.—At Canton, Mrs. Blizabeth N. Clark, 43.—At 
East Miss Olive F. Puller, 22.—At East Bridgewater, Mr. E. Cc. 
36.—At Mrs. Eliza Thomas, 43.—At Watertown, Waverley 
Weatbero' Abby A. Hamlin, 42.—At Abin, » Mr. Ezra Dunham, 72.—At 
Miss Hannah Blake, 65.—At Mil ford, ” Mr. Ebenezer W. ‘ood, 90. 
—At South Danvers, Mr. George Jacobs, 45.—At aren, Bd Mr. Charles 
Bartlett, 62.—At Mr. W. Warren t 
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| 
= | 
. W. W.—We | 
W. 8.—Put the savings bank, until 
by its interest asum which will | 
enable you to purchase good land, or a small house. These are sa/é invest- | 
AmATEUR.—Bierstadt, the landscape-painter, is now studying at Dusseldorf, 
Our numbers like the waves, : 
Our soul one, like the sea. : 
| 
| 
r. Henry 5S. Swazey to Miss Margaret Elizabet —At weil, by v. 
| Mr. Cushman, Mr. Gorham G. Hall to Miss Elvira L. Drinored.—At Woree- 4 
| ster, by Rev. Mr. Jones, Mr. William Richardson to Miss Sarah R. Mayo.—At 
| New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Baylies, Mr. Darius K. Small, of Chatham, to Miss 
| Lydia Smith.—At San Francisco, Cal., Capt. Oliver H. Saunders, of barque : 
| Rocket, to Miss Elizabeth McKey, both of Salem, Maas. % 
: 
ee mouth, Mrs. Mary Weeks, 81.—At Rutland, Mrs. Elizabeth Dean, 81.—At : 
a —___—— Westfield, Mrs. Sally B. Root, 88.—At Springfield, Mr. James Bannon, 84.— - 
At New Bedford, Mr. John Lioyd, 39.—At South Scituate, Mr. Nathaviel : 
48.—At Provincetown, Mr. Robinson Crocker, 77.—At Eastham, 
Mr. Richard F. Smith, 64.—At Nantucket, Rev. Henry Lincoln, 91. 
| 
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Che Port's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
LINES TO MRS. ANNA CORA RITCHIE, 
ON HEARING OF HER INTENDED RESIDENCE IN EUROPE. 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 


Lady, how oft will memories rise 

Of moments when thy presence lent 
To earth the hues of paradise. 

As winged the rapid moments went? 


When en thy converse sparkling bright, 
And on thy smile so kind and sweet, 
And at thy tones, like music light, 
My chastened pulse more joyous béat! 


And lady, gladly would I send 
Some token in thy heart to live; 

But this is all thy minstrel friend 
Has left as token now to give. 


Were fame’s bright, dazzling, worshipped wreath, 
Or poet's ivy chaplet mine, 

Then might I deem the tribute worth 
A place in coronal like thine. 


SUMMER NIGHT. 


0, the summer night 
Has a smile of light. 
And she fits on a sapphire throne ; 
Whilst the sweetest winds load her 
With garlands of odor 
¥rom the bud of the rose c’erblown.—Barry CoRNWALL. 


VIRTUE AND PASSION. 
As fruits, ungrateful to the planter’s care, 
On savage stocks inserted learn to bear, 
The surest virtues thus from passions shoot. 
Wild nature's vigor working at the root.—Popz. 


POESY. 
A Grainless renown 
Of light is poesy. "Tis the supreme of power: 
The might half slumbering on its own right arm.—Joun Keats. 


Enitor's Easy Char. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


We had an agreeable call, the other day, from our literary friend, William 
8. Chase, Esq., who has just returned to this country after a residence of six 
years in France. Mr. Chase is an accomplished scholar and an elegant writer. 
During his sojourn abroad he has made the best use of his advantages, and 
has become familiar with most of the cclebrities of the day, while he has studied 
Paris de fond en comble. His six years’ reminiscences would make a most val- 
uable and saleable book, and we trust he will prepare one without delay. ..... A 
foreign medical writer says that “ physic is the art of ing the patient, 
while nature cures the disease.” We think the administration of castor 
oil, ipecac, senna, salts, etc., may be very amusing to the physician, but we 
question whether it is equally so to the patient. .....Two very pretty women 
—one hard of mind and heart, the other witty and charitable—were discuss- 
ing the characteristics of a beautiful hand. They did not agree, and referred 
to a friend who was present. “‘I could not decide,” said the latter; “ but 
ask the unfortunate. and they will say that the prettiest hand is the hand 
which gives.”’...... A fashionable physician's reply to the servant who has an- 
nounced that one of his poor patients is dying, is “‘Oan’t help it—he must 
wait until I have finished my breakfuast.”......The New York Times says the 
bank note circulation of the United States. at the present time. is estimated 
to represent about $190,000,000. ..... An unfortunate sick woman, living on 
the fifth floor, received a visit from a physician, the other day, and he left her 
& prescription. The next morning he went tosee heragain. ‘ Well, madam,” 
said he, feeling her pulse, “‘how are you this morning?”—*‘ Much better, 
doctor.”—* That's right. You followed my prescription ’”—* No, doctor.”“— 
“Why so?”—“ Why, if I had followed it, I should be a corpse—for I threw it 
out of the window.” The doctor made his escape by the staircase. ..... A cor- 
respondent has sent us the following motto for the governor of Utah, “ Go it 
while you ’re Young.”......The brooks in New Jersey are entirely overrun 
with pearl hunters. The pearls are usually found near the eye of a certain 
muscle......A jury in London has just given Henry Baring, of the firm of 
Baring Brothers, who married a daughter of Sir Richard Jenkins, £3000 dam- 
ages against Captain Gordon for running away with his wife. The cool man- 
ner in which the injured party proceeded to recover damages for such an in- 
jury as detailed in the evidence, would rather surprise us in America, where 
nothing but blood could constitute the damages called for...... A late letter 
from Havana says that Coolies have advanced to $400 per head. Very com- 
mon Creoles from the coast of Africa are worth a thousand dollars cash, and 
the slave trade is flourishing beyond any previous knowledge of the oldest 
pirate...... It is undoubtedly true that man doubles all the evils of his fate 
by pondering over them; a scratch -becomes a wound, a slight an injury, a 
jest an insult, a small peril a great danger, and a slight sickness often ends in 


the day all over the world Mr. Stephenson, in London, has started the plan 
of a railroad from London to Calcutta direct. He says the connections could 
be complete all the way, except a ferry across the Straits of Dover, and an- 
other at the Bosphorus. One scheme has not yet been thought of, that of 
bridging the Atlantic Ocean......A writer in that admirable agricultural 
journal, the “Country Gentleman,” in reply to an advocate for driving 
horses without “ blinders,” says :—*‘ Any horse that will drive well without 
blinds, will drive well with ; and a great many drive well with, that drive bad 
without. If you want your horse looking about the fields as you drive along 
the road, or going along with his neck half bent to see what is coming behind, 
and occasionally make a blunder and fall down, drive without blinds or 
check. As to your horse being less liable to frights or sheering, that is all a 
mistake.” This is one horseman’s opinion of a mooted matter. .....Among 
the good news to the lovers of aquatic excursions, is the resumption of her 
trips to and from Nahant by the fine steamer, ‘‘ Nelly Baker,” Capt. Lovell. 
Both boat and skipper are good ones, and we know nothing more invigorating 
to a citizen than a run down to the rocky peninsula and back of a fine sum- 
mer afternoon. Try it, and “make # note of it.”......The season of the Bos- 
ten Theatre closed with a volley of benefits. Mr. Barry has catered well for 
the Boston public, and the Boston public have well supported Mr. Barry. 
We shall see some new faces on the boards next season, and trust to be in some 
measure compensated for the absence of the charming Mrs. Wood......We 
have heard it hinted that a spirited French manager is about to try his for- 
tune in this country with « Parisian vaudeville and ballet company. As to 
his success, we may give our opinion that such a troupe would do admirably 


and talented one. The time kas gone by when mediocre actors and dancers 
could be paltned off on American audiences. We have been there.” ..... This 
is a strange world we live in, and famous for exhibiting relentless opposition 
to its best benefactors. When Jenner attempted to introduce vaccination, he 
was opposed in the bitterest manner even by physicians. ‘Cases were pub- 
lished in which vaccinated persons became covered with hair, and even ex- 
hibited horns and a tail; and that of a child was cited, whose natural disposi- 
‘tion was so brutified, that it ran on all fours, bellowing like a bull. Jenner 
was ridiculed in various publications; squibs and satires were resorted to in 


' order to prejudice the public mind against vaccination. He was caricatured 


riding on a cow.”.,..,.The gallant Kosciusko—a name dear to every Pole 
and to every American—passed the latter part of his life in Switzerland. In 
1814, some Polish troops in the Russian service passed through the village 
where the exiled patriot resided. Their pillaging brought Kosciusko to the 
door. ‘When I was a Polish soldier,” said he, ‘‘ the property of the peaceful 
citizen was respected.”"—‘‘ And who art thou,” said an officer, ‘‘ who addresses 
us in such a tone of authority?”—‘Iam Kosciusko!” There was magic in 
the word. The march was suspended. The soldiers gathered round him, 
and, as they gazed with astonishment and awe upon the mighty ruin he pre- 
sented, their iron hearts were softened. and the tears trickled down their 
weather-beaten faces......Dr. Johnson's prejudices influenced him even in 
the compilation of his dictionary. He defined Oats—“ a grain which, in Eng- 
land, is generally given to horses, but in Scotland supports the people.” This 
gave mortal offence to the natives of Scotland, and is yet unforgiven ; but the 
best reply was the happy observation of Lord Elibank, “‘ Yes, and where will 
you find such horses and such men?”......The other day we paid a visit to 
that silent “city of the dead,” Mount Auburn. No cloud was in the sky— 
the sunbeams danced gaily through the leaves like sunshine winnowed 
through a sylvan sieve, the bright-winged woodpecker was tapping the hollow 
trees, and the groves were vocal with the melody of birds. Here and there a 
pencil of golden light fell upon some monumental tablet, irradiating some 
line of Holy Writ, breathing a promise of the joys tocome. What a contrast 
this scene of beauty preserits to the burial-places of the olden time, with their 
cold, yawning tombs, their treeless waste, their grinning cherubs and death’s 


Hon. Elizabeth St. Leger, daughter of Lord Doneraile, an Irish peer, was the 
only female, it is said. ever initiated into the mysteries of freemasonry. Im- 
pelled by curiosity, from a secure hiding-place she witnessed an initiation, 
and was discovered. She was, at the intercession of a younger brother, ad- 
mitted into the order. The lady was cousin to General Anthony St. Leger, 
governor of St. Lucia, who instituted the interesting race and the celebrated 
Doncaster St. Leger stakes. Miss St. Leger married Richard Aldworth, Esq., 
of Newmarket. Whenever a benefit was given at the theatre, in Dublin or 
Cork, for the Masonic Female Asylum, she walked at the head of the freema- 
sons, with her apron and other insignia of freemasonry, and sat in the front 
row of the stage-box. The house was always crowded on those occasions. Her 
portrait is in the lodge-room of almost every lodge in Ireland. Her example 
shows that a woman can keep a secret......In this skeptical age, you now 
and then meet with persons who deny that the progress of legal science is a 
blessing to humanity—the unconscionable fellows! ‘In times past,” says an 
English writer, ‘when men dealt uprightly, and in the fear of God, five or 
seven lines were sufficient for the assurance of any piece of land whatever. 
Now, forty, sixty, a hundred, nay, a whole skin of parchment, and sometimes 
two or three skins of parchment, will hardly suffice.”......We seo fears ex- 
pressed that the carriage read to the summit of Mt. Washington will not be 
completed this season, as the difficulties in the way of its construction are 
very great. The travelling facilities in the White Mountains are rather differ- 
ent now from what they were in the past century. In 1785, the first road 
through the Notch was made. It was fifty or sixty feet higher than the pres- 
ent turnpike, and s0 steep that it was necessary to draw horses and wagons 
up with ropes......They had a queer currency in the olden time in New 
England. In 1635, the of Massachusetts substituted bullets for 
farthings. Can the expression of “shot in the locker” for money in the 
pocket, have originated in that way?...... Even our follies may be turned to 
good account, if we remember and repent them. ‘The strongest plume in 
wisdom’s pinion is the memory of past folly.”......There is a world of prac- 
tical wisdom in Lord Bacon's writings. How many builders of ornamental 
cottages might take a hint from the following :-—‘‘ Houses are built to live in, 
and not to look on; therefore let use be preferred before uniformity, except 
when both may be had. Leave the goodly fabric of homes for beauty only to 
the poets who build them with small cost. He that builds a fair house upon 
an i}] seat, committeth himself to prison.”......Many of the trees that shade 
our beautiful Common were planted more than a century ago—for we find it 
resolved, in 1783, that ‘‘ more trees should be planted.” In 1739, posts and 
rails were set up “from the granary in Common Street to Beacon Street.” 
What would Boston be without the Common’... ... Silence is often an an- 
swer,” says an Arabic proverb. In many cases no rebuke can be more power- 
ae Why are book-keepers like chickens’? Because they have to “‘ scratch ”’ 
for a living. ..... The music of the ancients could not have been of a very en- 
chanting character—nothing like that heard lately in our magnificent Music 
Hall. The Egyptian flute was only a cow's horn with three or four holes in 
it, and their harp or lyre had only three strings; the Grecian lyre had only 
seven strings, and was very small, being held in only one hand, while the 
Jewish trumpets, before the sound of which the walls of Jericho fell, were 
only cows’ horns...... The closing paragraph in Sir Thomas Browne's “ Urn- 
Burial” bas been cited as unequalled in English prose—it is well worthy of 
being committed to memory:—‘“ To subsist in lasting monuments, to 
live in their productions, to exist in their names and predicaments of chi- 
meras, was large satisfaction unto old expectations, and made one part of 
their elysiums. But all this is nothing in the metaphysics of true belief. To 
live indeed is to be again ourselves, which, being not only a hope but an evi- 
dence in noble believers, it is all one to lie in 8t. Innocent’s churchyard as in 
the sands of Egypt—ready to be anything, in the ecstacy of being ever, and 
as content with six feet as the moles of Adrianus.”’......A Pennsylvania court 
has decided that a man who subscribed for a work to be published in three 
volumes, is not bound to pay for a fourth and fifth volume, to which the work 
extends. A righteous decision. One of the most impudent pieces of swin- 
dling practised is to obtain subscribers to a serial work at a heavy sum per 
number, and then to double the promised extent of the book...... The Mil- 
waukee Wisconsin says that a minister residing and preaching in Waupacca 
county, of previously good moral character, recently stole some provisions 
near Ripon, Wisconsin. He gave as his reasens for his strange conduct, that 
he had received nothing for his preaching, ard was reduced to the necessity 
of stealing to sustain life. We fear there is a great amount of absolute sufler- 
ing among the clergy. A few are generously remunerated for their services, 
but a large portion of the country clergymen are inadequately recompensed. 


thariti 


Every man is the builder of a temple, called his body, to the 
god he worships, after a style purely his own, nor can he get off 
by hammering marble instead. We are all sculptors and painters, 
and our material is our own flesh and blood and bones. Any no- 
bleness begins at once to refine a man’s features, any meanness or 
sensuality to imbrate them.—T horeau. 


Health is the ground which great persons cultivate, whereb 
they exchange the light flying hours into golden usage, To oe 
it is industry represented in its power ; the human riches of time. 


well in Boston, New York and Philadelphia. provided it was a well-balanced 


The minute-glass runs willingly sand of centuries when great 
are in the healthful moments.— Wilkinson. 


Choice Miscellany. 


DECIDEDLY SLOW. 


An American gentleman gives us a curious example of German 
slowness of action, and, in fact, introduced himself to us om the 
occurrence of it. 'We were embarking on the Danube at Lintz, 
for Vienna. The steamer had not been able to get up to Lint, 
from the lowness of the water. It lay at the distance of twenty 
English miles further down, and we must be conveyed thither in 
a common Danube boat. The company had known this fact for 
three days, yet till the very morning not a stroke had been struck 
in order to put this boat in a fitting condition to carry down at 
least a hundred people of all ranks, in very wet weather. It had 
neither a cover hom the rain, nor a seat to sit upon. These had 
to be hurried up at the last hour. As we went on board they were 
still busy putting down the seats. On the plank down which the 
passengers had to descend into the boat, moreover, stood up a 
couple of inches a stout tenpenny nail. This nail caught the 
skirts of every lady that went down, tore several of them, and over 
it several gentlemen stumbled. The American was standing to 
see how long it would be before any one would conceive the idea 
that this nail must be knocked down. He said he expected, if 
they were all German, from what he had seen of them from a 
year’s residence amongst them, it would go on to the very end of 
the chapter. And, in truth, so it ap probable. One after 
another caught on the nail. Gown after gown went crash ; gentle- 
men stumbled against the nail, and cursed it and went on. At 
length Mrs. Howitt’s dress caught ; I disengaged it, and called to 
a man to bring his hammer and knock it down. Though I said 
this in German, the American soon after came to me and said :— 
“Sir, excuse my freedom, but I know you are an Englishman.” 
I asked him how he discovered that. He replied, “ By the very 
simple fact of your having immediately ordered the driving down 
of that nail.””—Howitt’s Life in Germany. 


CURIOUS RESULT. 


A friend has shown to us some scions which he has just re- 
ceived from a gentleman on Grand Isle, Vermont, which produce 
apples partly swect and partly sour. This singular production 
was brought about in this manner. A bud was taken from one 
apple tree producing sour fruit, another from one producing sweet ; 
the two buds were neatly cut in halves, and a half of each kind 
joined ther, forming a bud, which was inserted in the stock as 
usual. e have often heard of this method of producing two dis- 
tinct varicties of fruit in the same apple, but we have doubted it— 
and though our information appears to come now from a very re- 
spectable source, we are incredulous, though such a thing may be 
possible. It is easily tested, and we hope the point will be settled. 
Our friend thinks to test by getting the two kinds of fruit from the 
scions sent him; but whatever fruit they may produce will prove 
nothing, unless there is proof of their origin. We have seen, of 
natural fruit, eweet and sour fruit in the same apple. We advise 
= to be thorough in his experiment, and begin with the bud.— 

ivator. 


> 


A COUNTRY FOR THE LADIES. 


The time for marriage in Sparta was fixed by statute—that of 
the men at about thirty or thirty-five years; that of the women at 
about twenty, ora little younger. All men who continued un- 
married after the appointed time were liable to a prosecution ; and 
all old bachelors were prohibited from being present at the public 
exercise of the Spartan maidens, and were denied the usual re- 
— and honors paid to the aged. ‘“ Why should I give you 
P ace,” cried a young man to an unmarried general, “when you 

ave no child to give place to me when Iam old?” No marriage 
portions were given with any of the maidens, so that neither prop- 
erty should prevent a gallant, nor riches tempt him, to marry con- 
trary to his inclinations. The nts of three children enjoyed 
considerable immunities, and P aw with four children paid no 
taxes whatever—a regulation which all married men with large 
families will readily admit to be most wise and equitable. It was 
customary for the bridesmaid to cut off all the bride's hair on the 
wedding day, so that, for some time at least, her personal attrac 
tions should increase with her years.—Life and Travels of Herodotus. 


Publications. 


Tae Diary or AN By Mas. Jamssox. Boston: Ticknor, Fields & 
Co. 1857. 18mo. 


This work, the fruit of a in Italy, laid the foundation of Mrs. Jame 
son's fame asa writer, and is worthily ranked as a British classic. Italian 
, nature, Italian art, and Italian society, are here reflected in the bright mirror 
of an nal mind. The book is one of the * blue and gold” , and i 
beautifully got up. 


Scnoor-Days at Ruesy. By an Bor. Bosten: Ticknor, Fields & 
1857. 12mo. pp. 409. 


A reprint of an English work, giving such an insight into English school life 
as no writer has ever before presented. It is a series of very interesting, and, 
we presume, very truthful pictures. The work has been highly commended 
by the best critical authorities abroad. 


Porms. By Wa. Cuuen Barant. Collected and Arranged by the Author. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1857. 18mo. pp. 264. 

This exquisite little volume embraces all that the writer has written to the 
resent time. Bryant stands, with Longfellow and Dana, at the head of the 
rilliant array of American poets, in grace and purity of diction and uniform 

elevation of sentiment without a rival; and he is one of the few poets whow 
works bear translation into a foreign tongue without losing their fine 
aroma. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Dynevor Terrace: or, The Clue of Life. By the Author of the “ Heir o 

Redclyffe.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 2 vols., 12mo. 

A deeply interesting romance, written with a pure and 1 urpore 
Many of the characters are painted with those nice touches what sealed us of 
Miss Austen, while there is more force and dramatic ~ in their grouping, 
and the conduct of the story. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Taz Dre» Scorr Cass.—To the New York house mentioned above, we 4t 
also indebted for a copy of the my mete} the decisions of the Supreme Cov 
y Redding 


in the Dred Scott case. For sale & Co. 


Frrexps in Heaven.—This discourse by Rev. Dr. Sharp, heretofore noticed, 
is for sale by Redding & Co. ad : 


Tue Heress or Greennurst. An Mas. Ann 8. 
New York: Edward Stephens. 1867. 0. pp. rh 
We will not spoil the pleasure of those into whose hands this book will fel! 
by attempting any analysis of the plot. It is a powerfully written, vivid 
mance, worked out with great dramatic power, and in every way worthy 
the distinguished authoress of ‘‘ Fashion and Famine.” For sale by Wm. ‘ 


Spencer. 

New Music.—From Oliver Ditson & Co.. we have received ‘+ What is Dor 
without a Wife?” “From the Close-Shut Window,” ; “Gran Dio! 
Duett from La Traviata, ‘ 


tide Polka,” by Mrs. E. L. Webster, and “ 
Heart, the Heart,” a song, by Eliza Cook.” 


Mr. Duxw Browne's Experrences F. P. 
IN Forzigy Lanps. Boston: J.P. Jewett 


Very clever and sketches are these of and places in the 


people 
world, of which no one ever tires of hearing. It is a most readable yolv 
end admirably adapted for “ summer book.’ 
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BALLOU’S. PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Hritorial Mclange. 


The Schenectady Reflector says that 2 man has been picked up 
at Amsterdam a faving thahiac—made so from having, unfortu- 
nately for Mim, made a thousand dollars in one day’s specula- 
tion. = The archbishop of Mexico has issued instructions to the 
dlengy to the effect that they are to exact no charges for any minis- 
terial duties. ‘They are to be content with voluntary contributions 
for their support, and to abstain from politics in and out of the 
pulpit. —— The new Methodist church in Portland will be one of 
the most costly and beautifal in the city. Its architecture is 
Gothic, its walls frescoed, woodwork in imitation of oak, windows 
of stained and ground glass, and its pews lined with crimson 
damask. —— The epithets applied to the principal cities of Italy 
are as follows :—Rome the holy, Naples the noble, Florence the 
beautiful, Genoa the superb, Venice the rich, Padua the learned, 
Bologna the fat, Milan the grand, Ravenna the antique, Leghorn 
the mercantile, Verona the charming, Lucca the polished. —— Mrs. 
David Myers, of Pownal, Vt., took a mixture of corrosive sublim- 
ate and alcohol, by mistake, for camphor. Antidotes were imme- 
diately given, but to no purpose, and she died in a few days. ——It 
is reported in Paris that the emperor dreams every night that he 
sees three rats—one fat, one lean and one blind. The following 
interpretation is said to have been given :—“ The fat rat signifies 
the courtiers, who bask in the sunshine of your favor; the lean 
rat is the people, who find the necessaries of life dearer and dearer 
every day; and the blind rat is yourself, who do not see that the 
lean rat will soon eat up the fat one and the blind one, too.””——— It is 
a good thing to be prompt, active and decided; but nothing is 
ever well done that is done in a hurry. Festina lente, says the 
Latin maxim—Hasten slowly. It is the only mode by which you 
can accomplish a purpose with accuracy as well as celerity. —— A 
French paper, speaking of Amalia Ferraris, the celebrated dan- 
seuse, says :—‘ She went twice around the immense stage of the 
opera on her toes. Her muscles seem made of steel and India 
rubber, they are so vigorous and supple; her breast is made of 
iron, for not a bead appears on her forehead ; her heart, her lungs, 
do not move a pulsation more rapidly at the end than at the 
beginning of her tours de force.” The machinery of the Mon- 
treal Water Works, the reservoir and the distribution have already 
cost round numbers £100,000, and £100,000 more is yet required 
to complete the works, making a total cost of £200,000. The 
rage for elopement has become so strong in the West, that an 
Irishman in the poorhouse at Detroit has ran away with one of the 
pauper girls in the same establishment. The girl, however, had 
been “playing possum,” in order to save her board, and had a 
supply of money and trinkets with which to begaile Pat.—— The 
Empress Eugenie having changed the style of her hair, the crimped 
bandeaux, in imitation of those worn by Queen Victoria, have 
again -become the fashion. These must spread out away from the 
cheek and be carried behind the ear, so as to leave the latter quite 
exposed. ——— Gas furnaces are now manufactured in great quan- 
tities in Boston. These are said to possess special merits. Those 
designed for laboratory purposes as described by a cotemporary 
as having a broad base to steady their position ; and, surmounting 
the wire guage diaphragm, is a perforated cylinder, with large 


openings near its top circumference for the promotion of influent: 


air currents. These, by perfecting the combustion of the burning 
mixture of air and gas, not only increase its heating power, but 
prevent all smoke and odor. ——A magnetic needle has been 
invented by an English chemist, which entirely differs from the 
mariner’s compass needle in common use. The principle upon 
which it acts corrects both the variation and the dip. —— A young 
Kentuckian, named Poindexter, from Lexington, a victim of 
intemperance, recently drowned himself from a steamer on the 
Ohio. He took the captain aside, handed him a ring and a brief 
note to his father, mother, brothers and sisters, went aft and leaped 
overboard. The closing line of the note read—“My youngest 
brother, beware of your company and the bottle.” 


> 


A Warten-Srovt.—Recently, that singular phenomenon, a 
water-spout, was witnessed on the Charles River, in this neighbor- 
hood. The whirling and dashing of the water formed a wonder- 
ful contrast to the perfect quiet which reigned before and after the 
occurrence. It formed a column of one to three feet in height, 
and filled the air to the height of ten or fifteen feet with large drops 
and spray, the whole lighted up with the most brilliant rainbows. 

Extortiox.—We don’t burn Jews now-a-days, but we fleece 
them whenever we get a chance. M. Gustave de Rothschild, who 
oceupies the Hotel Pescatore in the Rue St. Georges, Paris, not 
wishing that his house should bear the unlucky number of 13, has 
received permission, on paying a sum of 3000 francs to the poor, 
to have it changed into 11 bis. 


—~ 


Fearrut, 1 trug.—It is charged that there is in existence 
among the Mormons a secret organization of several degrees, 
whose members take oaths of allegiance to the Mormon hicrarchy, 
and direct hostility to the United States government. 


CARD. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
NEW YORK. 


i t the country that we 
have advanced our take this method to 
public that we Sell emdeee to keep as good 
ept in this City’at our usual charge of $2 50 
per day, and that we intend to oppose, as we have heretofofe done, 
all combinations to advance hotel rates. 
June 1, 1857. SIMEON LELAND & CO. 


Wtapsive Gatherings. 


Glycerine applied to incipient boils seldom fails to effect their 
resolution. they are en it will facilitate their healing. 

Specimens of a supposed native potato, found growing wild in 
Tena, have been forwarded to the agricultural department of the 
patent office. 

John Johnston of Cincinnati recently remitted his 
year’s subscription to the National Intelligencer. The old gentle- 
man is a model subscriber. 

How many fine hats serve as a covering for worthless heads, 
and how many plaited shi cover a hollow cavern where 
a heart should be lodged. 

A horse worth $1500 was killed on the Union Course, L. I., 
lately, while “in training,” by collision with another horse. His 
driver was severely injured. 

A widow in Cuba has been offered one million five hundred 
thousand dollars for a sugar estate on that island. Another party 
is offered one million two hundred thousand dollars for his farm. 


A marine cement, for preventing corrosion on the inside of iron 
ships, has been patented. This cement prevents the action of 
acids, supersedes painting, and lessens future repairs, while its 
durability makes it cheaper. 

Mr. Shields of Craftsbury, Vt., has raised eleven lambs from 
five ewes—four pairs of twins and one triplet. One of his cows 
has had a pair of twin calves; and his lady has presented him 
with a pair of bouncing babes. 

It is said that ammonia rubbed on a hot wet spade, in a green- 
house, has a most miraculous effect in developing a profusion of 
flowers, buds and leaves. After each application of the ammonia, 
the tints deepen and increase in brilliancy. 

Some fishermen of Oakville, Canada, recently 
gill nets fathoms deep in the lake eo their village, and on 
visiting them next day found sixty-five wild ducks, which had 
been caught in the nets striving to get at the fish taken. 


The French minister of the interior has just ordered the sup- 
pression of the visa of passports for all travellers, without excep- 
tion, coming from England through the port of Calais, having for 
their destination either Paris or Belgium and Germany. 

Daring four days of one week recently, no less than fifty-four 
vessels arrived in New York with entire cargoes of sugar and 
molasses, and immense amounts are now held there on specula- 
tion, which, sooner or later, must come into the market. 

There were on the first day of June masses of frozen spray and 
snow, fifty feet in solid thickness, under the American side of the 
Falls of Niagara. A heavy rock thrown upon them makes no 
more impression than upon hard ice. 

Mickey Free has walked eighty-five hours in New York city, 
and won the stakes, $1000, against Charles Trainor, who, during 
the last three hours became crazy, and jumped off of the plank. 
Mickey once walked 1100 miles in 1100 consecutive hours ; and 
Trainor lately walked 115 hours in California. 

Counterfeit new cent pieces are in circulation, intended, no 
doubt, to mix with the genuine in large quantities; they will 
easily deceive persons at a casual glance, but being of pewter, like 
all that kind of coin, have a greasy feel and slumpy sound that 
any body will recognize. 

The hog cholera rages badly in Worcester. The Transcript 
says that one person near the agricultural grounds lost thirty-two 
out of sixty of his herd during one week lately; he had sixteen 
more sick, and not @xpected to survive, leaving him but twelve 
out of his sixty. 

A company of miners at Uniontown, El] Dorado county, while 
sinking a shaft recently, found a wooden box some twenty fect 
under the surface, which contained a dozen strings of beads, a 
bunch of keys, und a much rusted sword, on the blade of which 
was inscribed “O. B. S. C., 1703.” 

Mr. C. M. Icken, a well-known resident of Suffolk county, 
Delaware, was standing recently in his own yard, when two negro 
women, by a preconcerted signal, rushed upon him, threw him on 
the ground, and while one held him, the other with an axe severed 
his head from his body. 

The Jewish Chronicle mentions that a curious branch of business 
has been established at Lyons. It appears that an association of 
howlers has been formed, which engages to supply at each funeral 
a number of professional weepers. charge made is five francs 
per head. 

The travel to Europe this season surpasses in numbers all for- 
mer seasons. Steamers leave New York almost daily for some 
European port, and all of them go full, and many of the fast sail- 
ers over-crowded. The low rate of fare is an inducement to 
travellers to make the tour of Europe. 

The Newburyport Herald says that Mr. Joseph Dixon, formerly 
of Salem, now of Jersey city, is at work upon a magnificent or- 
gan, upon an entirely different plan, which is intended to have the 
power of a full band of music, with the sound of every instru- 
= the work to be propelled by machinery moved by a water 
wheel. 

When Queen Victoria goes out to ride or walk, she is dressed 
in silks and robes, and her progress is minutely chronicled in all 
the papers of the realm; while Queen Pomare, of the Society 


lanted some 


“Islands, runs out and is unnoticed, going barefooted, with her 


toes dyed red; and yet Pomare is a queen, and Victoria has no 
higher title. 

Mr. Barnes, in his “ Travels in Bokhard,” says: “ At Guada- 
muk is the boundary of the hot and cold countries. It is said to 
snow on one side of the river, and to rain on the other.” Wheth- 
er or not this is a traveller’s elongation of the truth we cannot 
say ; but this same story is told by several other sojourners in that 
region. 

While John Baker was harrowing in a field, near Bloomington, 
Illinois, his two horses took fright and ran off; the harrow was 
thrown a its back, with the teeth up, and the horses became 
entangled in the harness in such a manner as to cause them both 
to fall on top of the harrow, the teeth of which penetrated to their 
vitals and killed them. 

About $100,000 worth of sponges were exported from K 
West last year; and the of this by 
advaneed price, will probably reach $300,000, or about 150,000 
pounds of sponges. About forty boats and two hundred men are 
engaged in the business, who catch the sponge in the shallow 
waters of South Florida, as far west as Cedar Keys. 


On lately vente Do bodies of a Mr. and Mrs. Railsback from 
the family burying place to a new and more convenient cemetery 
in the ly settlement,.four miles and a half south of Eaton, 
Ohio, the body of Mrs. Railsback was found to be converted to 
solid limestone, preserving a remarkable fullness and plumpness 
as of life. The weight of the body was estimated at about six 
hundred pounds. 


Foreign Ttems. 


There is a monster beer shop in Paris for the sale of Brus- 
sell’s beer. The proprietor gives out that in every fiftieth sausage 
consumed in the house there is a five franc piece, which will be- 
long to the customer who gets it. The business is tremendous. 

A boy has been found on a farm in France, who has a habit of 
making an incision into the necks of the cows he attended and 
sucking their blood. When arrested, he said he felt ill, and 
thought the blood would cure him. He has a mania of an 
extraordinary kind. 

The employment of women is a question now ae the at- 
tention of many eminent writers in Great Britain. ‘The popular 


reviews are discussing the matter; and the ver, bog beginning 
to oe in the movement. The example of Miss Nightingale 
has worked powerfully in stirring the public mind. 


Among the incidents of the late Duchess of Gloucester’s early 
life may be mentioned a romantic attachment entertained for her 
by Dr. Taxford, a celebrated physician of the last century, who 
dying, bequeathed the illustrious object of his affection the whole 
of his fortune, amounting to upwards of £100,000 sterling. 

A disgraceful affair occurred at Spezzia, Sardinia. Some of 
the United States sailors being at liberty, were set upon by the 
populace and two of them were nearly beaten to death with clubs, 
stones, and other weapons. There were but five men in the whole, 


and they stood up manfully for awhile against over three hundred 
assailants. 
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Sands of Gold. 


. .... Too much sensibility creates unhappiness; and too much 
insensibility creates crime.—Talleyrand. 

.... Be wise, for in gaining wisdem ye also gain an eminence 
from which no shaft of envy or malice can hurl.—Barrow. 

.... Virtue does not give talents, but it supplies their place. 
Talents neither give virtue, nor supply the place of it—Chinese 
Proverb 


.... In love we grow acquainted because we are already at- 
tached ; in friendship we must know each other before we love. — 
Talle 


..+. If we could read the secret history of our enemies, we 
should find in each man’s life sorrow and suffering enough to dis- 
arm all hostility. —Lonqfellow. 

.... Always scorn appearances, and you always may. 
force of character is cumulative. 
work their health in us.—merson. 


.... When you meet with neglect, let it rouse you to exertion, 
instead of mortifying your pride. Set about lessening those de- 
fects which expose you to neglect, and improve those excellencies 
which command attention and respect.—Sidney Smith. 

.-+. Men will prefer even a fanaticism which is in earnest, to 
a pretended rationality, which leaves untouched all the great 
springs of the soul, which never lays a quickening hand on our 
love and veneration, our awe and fear, our hope and joy.— 
Channing. 


The 
All the foregone days of virtue 


Soker’s Budget. 


To prevent the kitchen door from screaking, get a servant girl 
whose beau comes to the house to see her. 

Why is a person a candle like a man getting off 
his horse ? is going to a-light. 

Speaking of babies; did you ever think, when you saw a very 
little one, dressed up in its long, Sunday clothes, that it was like a 
sixpence tied in the corner of a pocket handkerchief ! 

“No one would take you to be what you are,” said an old-fash- 
ioned gentleman to a dandy who had more hair than brains. 
7 Why ?”’ was immediately asked. “ Because they can’t see your 
ears.” 

“ Does the Court understand you to say, Mr. Jones, that you 
saw the editor of the Argus of Freedom intoxicated?” “Not at 
all, sir; I merely said that I had seen him so flurried in his mind 
that he would undertake to cut copy with the snuffers, that’s all.” 


An Irishman recently handed in to the telegraph office a de- 
spatch intended to inform another Emeralder, employed upon the 
works in a neighboring city, of the decease of a friend. It read 
thus: ‘Barney, come home; I died last night.” 

An Irishman, who was troubled with the toothache, determined 
to have an old offender extracted ; but there being no dentist near, 
he resolved to do the job himself; whereupon he filled the excava- 
tion with powder, but being afraid to touch it off, he put a slow- 
match to it, lighted it and then run to get out of the way. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after eleven years of un- 
ualled prosperity and popularity, has b a oh hold word ” from 
ne to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 

country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(7 It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

((7 It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal e 

(>> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

| aa it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years editorial 
experience in Boston. 

(C7 It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 

(_~> It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

(> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

>> Its suggestive provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 


17 Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 


(> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 
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Threadneedle Street, and from i 
Exchange, and other localities, while several of the Roman 
bronze wea , marked C in the engraving, are from the 
Thames at Conway-stakes, the spot at which eT 


and tact which Mr. Smith brought to bear in gathering to- 
ee Every excavation made in the city 
to be 4 


of “ Middle Age” date, all dug up in London. Our coun- 
trymen who visit London this summer, all of whom will of 
course go to the British Museum, one of the most interesting 

in the world, must not fail to visit this particular 
collection, for they will find in it much that is curious, in- 
structive and suggestive. Such old time affairs often fuar- 
nish a most interesting exposition of the history of past ages, 
and of the habits and customs of their people. 


S. TILTON'S VILLA, WOBURN, MASS. 


OAK HILL, WOBURN, MASSACHUSETTS. 
RESIDENCE OF 8. TILTON, ESQ. 

From time to time we have presented the readers of the Pictorial with 
accurate delineations of some of the beautiful residences which form so 
marked a feature of the environs, and which illustrate so emphatically 
the growing taste for architecture. We now add to the series an engrav- 
ing made from a view sketched expressly for us, representing the villa of 
8. Tilton, Esq., in Woburn, Mass. It is about one mile from the depot, 
and the estate comprises about six acres of land of undulating and pic- 
turesque character; the prevalence of oaks among the natural ornamen- 
tal trees suggesting the name of Oak Hill. The house is in the style of 
the English castellated villa, and is noticeable for the harmony of its pro- 
portions and ornaments, the latter, as well as the outbuildings, being in 
strict ng we the general design. The whole is in dark freestone 
finish, the color of which harmonizes well with the tints of foliage and 

s at all seasons of the year and with the whole octave of atmospheric 
te point very often overlooked in finishing. Neutral tints are in- 
finitely preferable to staring white, formerly the too universal color of 
rural residences. The grounds appertaining to the villa are 
and kept in a style indicative of the owner’s taste. Mr. Tilton is one of 
our most active and enterprising men, and is well known as having made 
a speciality of the millinery business, which he has conducted in such a 
successful manner as to form an extended and most profitable business. 
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He has done wisely in fixing his residence in the country, for a daily ins 
change of air and scene is quite essential to the health and efficiency of the 
gentlemen engaged in business pursuits. It has been noticed of our or 
suburbans, that they are among the very earliest at their respective places . nu 
of business in the city, and exhibit an activity directly le to the R . tas 
excitement of daily travel and the exercise they are compelled to take. \\ ng i 2 = pu 
These daily tastes of the country have certainly infused fresh vigor and \ iit iii: ae S the 

ma 


spirit into our commercial circles. Woburn, where Mr. Tilton has chosen S S SS 
his residence, is one of the most pleasant and flourishing of the neighbor- : SESS Ss HISSSS S 4 ~~ «= IN of 
ing towns. It is remarkable for the variety and beauty of its scenery SES joi 


and for its healthiness. Its surface is quite diversified, and exhibits a lan 
fascinating combination of hill and plain, wood and water. Horn Pond, [SS = 
about a mile from Woburn Centre, is a ificent sheet of water, em- |<< pil; 
bosomed in woods and hills, one of which, Horn Pond Mountain, is of [<Q shr 
considerable altitude, and the view from its summit well repays the toil [SG isn 
of the ascent. The wealth of Woburn has largely increased of late, and |< rial 
many of the more modern dwellings are distinguished for their elegance <GS hes 
and the beauty of their surroundings. This town was granted by the > oe 
neral court to the town and church of Charlestown, in 1640; settled the 
erefrom early in 1641, and called Charlestown village. It was incorpo- gui 
rated under its present name in 1642,—one of the oldest towns in the State. gra 
citi 
ANTIQUITIES RECENTLY ADDED TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM. hon 
Though few A gee 8 that engrossing taste for antiquities which a 
- characterized Mr. Jo Oldbuck, still we are all fond of examining pans 
curious relics of the past. Qur readers will therefore thank us for pre- ee 
senting them with an accurate drawing of a number of strange articles, aa 
lately discovered in Englanfl, and added to the priceless treasures of the bo 
great British Museum. The following key will explain the different (©. @ 
objects delineated: A, Roman brooches, pin and locket, of gold, ivory = 
and bronze; B, hammer-heads, axes, arrow-heads, and. spear-heads, of ome 
flint, stone and bronze (British and Roman) ; C, bronze Roman weapons ; ry 
D, Roman armlets of. gold; E, iron spear-head (Medieval) ; F, iron al 
lances ; G, Roman bronze keys; H, ancient chain armor; I, ents et 
of ancient spears; K, bronze dish, richly chased (Roman) ; L, Roman ne 
lamps; M, bronze ornament, richly inlaid with Mosaic and various colors wm 
(Roman) ; N, Roman glass-vessel; O, small Roman a'tar; P, Roman Gus 
statuettes in bronze ; § glass beads (Saxon); R, a Danish sword; 8, ben 
small Roman hand-bells. For years past the English have been collect- ns 
ing, at considerable-expense, the remains of Grecian, Roman, and es 
tian art, yet have been utterly neglectful of those examples which illus. of 
trate the progress of their owm.gountry. In London alone, many objects of 6 
of the highest interest, both in an artistic and historical point of view, ae 
have, after being hidden for centuries, been t to light only to be ‘ boo 
destroyed in ignorance, without even a record of their discovery being A = 
preserved. In the Guildhall library, there exist a few specimens’ of | 
tery, etc. If a very small amount of energy had been displayed, E : 
mi by this tiene, have hen n of great value 
to the community at large, and to which corporate authorities could po 
have referred with pride and pleasure. It is fortunate, however, that one a 
individual undertook for his own gratification a task which properly be- Ass 
longed to the civic authorities, and that Mr. Reath Smith should lave fon 
set to work to collect and preserve those reliés of e times which sa 
aldermen and common councilmen had so little care for. The museum : 
of antiquities formed by this gentleman was for several years past ar- 4 er - 
ranged at his residence, in Liverpool Street, city, and consisted of the 
and tools of flint and stone which mark the manufacturing skill >= = 


of our British ancestors ; also of swords, spears, statues ; orna- 
ments of bronzé, gold and ivory ; leathern sandals ; Pw ye Km 


% 
16 ~BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. % 
ie = = and other uses, with various objects of a miscellaneous char- 
pation of this island. Many of valuable antiquities 
q were picked up by mud-larks” on the banks of 
Thames during the time of low water, others were dredged 
= up in various parts of the river; for instamige, the Danish 
# sword shown in the engraving, was found nea® Westminster 
wal Roman glass, tessera, etc., have found, it would be ¢asy 
= to lay down a plan of the streets of Roman London. Some 
4 = ens are from Botolph’s Lane, Sherborne Lane, Birchin 
e, Thames Street, Leadenhall Street, Lombard Street, 
GR AE suburbs. In addition to Mr. Smith, there are one or two | 
British empire. Mr. Sant, near the post office, has a muse- 
city, has many fine specimens of Roman pottery, and many 
J 
| 
4 
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